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RIM FIRE 


EMINGTON y ‘ 
Kleanbore ‘ 
Cartridges are made 
in all the popular sizes— 
rim fire and center fire—for 
rifles, pistols and revolvers. 
Also in .410 gauge shotgun 
shells. 


They protect the inside of 
the barrel from rust, cor- 
rosion, and pitting. 





















There is only one Klean- 
bore—don’t submit to 
substitutions. 





REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


KI Remington, 
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ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
oarty for the coming year. 





All Kitselman Fence 


now is ‘SUPER-Galvanized with 
99 92-100 per cent pure zinc, samo 
high quality a8 on TELEPHONE 
Wire. Amazing values in Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Ste« 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, 
Roofing. Factory to you. 12-t0-24 
H e Pa 
rising” eres cetnog | | Rareao“ettn. “I sex 
ar 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS. Dept. 84 Muncie, Ind. ae tak think & eraeh 
| double our price, return 
it at our expense. 


Guaranteed 
ALL-SILK / 


ALLSIIK PONGET DRESS 


JUST send your name 
and address, state size 
and color of the dress 
you want, and we will 






















ays Free Trial 


New Models now ready for delivery ¥ 








direct from ww 3 Astonishing low prices f You’d never believe you / 
and terms. io pot buy until you ge f ess / 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit could buy an all- silk dress / 
sample. Make big manny. Many models $21.50 up. for $1.98 until yousee 
i Guaranteed $1.50 each, wheels, this one. It’s a beauty! 
lamps bores. o Money. ¥ at half Nicely made of all-silk 


usual prices. Sen us price Be Ne ANG imported pongee in tail- 
Mea dé terms on RANGE: “Bicycles. A — . — smart 
plea 8 ery attrac- 

CYCLE €0. Dept. 879, CHICAGO tively trimmed with colored 
all-silk pongee tie, bindings, 
and bands on collar and pock- 
ets. Guaranteed to wash per- 
fectly. The low price doesn’t 
mean it is a cheap dress, for 
it is guaranteed pure silk. 
Colors: Natural tan, with 

choice of rese or Copen- 

hagen biue trimming. 

Misses’ sizes: 14, 16, and 18 
years; women, 32 to 44 bust. 


ORDER TODAY! 
Don’t Send Money 


Don’t send one penny with your } 
order—we will ship the dress C.O. \ 
Pay the postman $1.98 when he de- } 

if Many workers livers the dress to you. We have paid | 
ver 958 “00'a week with our plan. Let us the postage and al! costes of sending } 
the package to you. Order today! ; j 


Order by No. 82 


WALTER FIELD CO. 
Dept.A 2039, CHICAGO 










































Send nam 
swatches. ph. det ‘Hlunks and everything to get you 
plans to short cuts in selling. Write to- 
your : expe rience and get your free outfit by return 
prepaid mail 


TELLSON MILLS, Inc. Dept.3403, 1107 Broadway, N.Y. 
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I See By the —. 


pe AT ‘tas has William Poe sure got 
me in plenty of trouble. It looked so 
easy the way he had that list fixed up | 
made up my mind I’d fix me up one. But 
shucks, if I hadn't 
made that promise 
I'd a quit this thing 
before it got good 
started. 

William said to 
pick the slogans out 
of the ads. Well I 
thought I knew what 
that meant but I 
reckon some ads ain't 
got none. Leastwise 
there was places 

BILL CASPER where I couldn't find 
none. 

Anyhow here’s what it’s all about. Look 
at these slogafs or whatever they are. 
Then look in your March papers and find 
the ad it was took from. Then fill in the 
missin’ words or tell the name of the 
company that put the ad in the paper or 
both. Them as wants to can cut this 
piece out and write on it. Them as don’t 
want to can copy it down and won't have 
to cut up the paper. 


| 














When you fill out all the names, set 
down and write a letter about why you 
read the ads. The one that sends in the 
best list and the best letter will get a $10 
bill by registered mail. So don’t forget 
to sign your name and your right ad- 
dress. Second best gets $5, third best 
$2, fourth best $2, fifth best $1. The rest 
gets left. 

Now I reckon everbody knows what 
to do. They ain’t nothin’ in this but 
what’s in ads that’s in March papers in- 
cludin’ this one. If they’s a tricky one in 
here I don’t know it. Nobedy ought not 
to have no trouble. I may not of got 
what William calls slogans but I got 
somethin’ you can tell the ad by, I bet a 
nickel. 

I reckon everbody can get their answer 
to the Post Office by April 8. Anyhow 
I'll wait long enough for them to get to 
the editor and him send them on to me. 
And say, don’t write too long a letter 
about why you reads the ads. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





| P. S.—Here’s the things for you to 
| look up down here. It’s just like playing 
a game. You won’t have no trouble find- 
n’ all of them if you just look. 


1, Use More Nitrogen for more profit... 


2. A cooler smoke in a drier pipe! ............ 
3. When better automobiles ere built ........ 
iepadeuerdenacasteewes will build them. 
© “EES SI ONE SI 06sec cdesancenccesas 
5. “Not a hill skipped in a day’s planting 
DS Sp eedeehnbach tently wtenttiba sess Sabineeatiasspancedien 
6. For hard drivers and keen buyers ........ 
edatdn aretenienteain DR, cccweceseedsbenensecue 
guaranteed. 
Pe PAINE, Sinn ccnwen elev everdsdeseeuqeuresseess 
GC, “Miner tip carer ....cscccecsccsdsoteees. 
9. For sprains and bruises. .........cccccseces 
TR, TRRNG GED Wy errs iscesecsavnsercvescnsseses 
Ch, Se We I I, ne cw evetcecsceesceesss 
ie Fe PTT ree 





13. Protects your barn roof permanently. 


14. Better than a mustard plaster. ............ 


DU. keds Sana ouanees. 40 comebeeswat thse Kills Pain. 

| 16. The trademark of quality made famous 
by good implements. ..............00.0005 

17. The South’s Seedamen. — ...cccsccccvvcveses 


18. The World’s Greatest Baking Powder. .... 


Pays the Postage! 
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63. 


. Grow mbre and better cotton on 





aa had ethers Jabeees tax aeea ae Dealers ¢ very- 


where—there must be one in your town, 


Better Public Service. ............. 


” 


Plant Cotton Seed in Hills and Quit ¢ lop- 


ing 


-ed Cottonseed Meal. ............. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century, 


30. Strong as a Mule—Comfortable as an old 


Re. | Kn5 6d setae Dhoneeeeeasheee> 
Makes Life Sweeter. ...............- 


. Dependable Electric Power and Light. ..., 


. “Et Page te Wes Them.” v.seccceceesscccsmn 


CPOOe GO TROT, cic ose ceescccecesessescun 
Mild enough for anybody ... and yet They 
Satisfy. 


ye Soc st eavncdendcctasetts 


. Sold at the stores with the checkerboard 


sign in the United States and Canada. ..., 


Black Diamond Trade Mark. ..........-+.08 
Introduce the Family to the “Six-Speed 
ORG” inntces te ctacsdecuetscdenen sess. tee 


Low Cost—Big Car Performance. .......... 
ee  SPeeerrerrrrri Tren 
Most Miles per Dollar. ...........2.+++seee0 
Refined from 100% Pennsylvania Grade 
CHES, . sccnnaeincedcccesvgsees 

Makers of high-quality lubricants for all 
types of machinery. ......c.sscccceees 


5. The older you get the oftener you need a 


IONE osc veanaereetes doueeneetes blade. 


THEre 16 & .cccce cevcccce covscccccces seccceme 
store near you. 


. Think first Of ..ccccccccceccceccececcesssoumm 


You need a new pair Of .........eee eee ceeeees 


. The Standard Spark Plug of the World. 


. Nobody’s Immune. ........cccccccoeeesereens 


. “I want the genuine ............00+e Hoe.” 


a new meaning. 
The Right Tool Saves Time. .......-..-++08 
“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and 


BON.” cccesevccccacesepesooscveescescsccenem 


, CD SEO crencewstcakcnsy All-American Six. 


Buy with confidence where you see this 


ee ee Pe eer err eT rr 


. The World’s Best Milker. ........-. ae 


. World headquarters for pumps. 


peleeveietessetasnas Fences Hinge-joint of 


OM vscsesivndesedesis feeds in striped sacks. 


Amco Feed Mixing Service. .......--++++#9 
oi a | MT eT See TIT TT 
Is your richest land idle? ........-.+0+++" 
“Tt works like a hoe.” ......ccccccseeseoeset 
Always fresh and sweet, .........+-+e+e+009™ 
“AA Quality” Fertilizers 

“Sons of the Soil” .......ccesecescccccesaene 
Save the horse ......cccsccccecscccccccetseume 
Made for the Cotton Belt .........+++++9" 


Niagara’s only rival ........sccees «ss0eseem 


72. The Old Reliable. .........ccccecesssseeeem 


Look for Peter Pan on the selvage. .--++*" 





Feeds that do not vary .... 


Rotomatic searchlight. . 
Just read it and play. 
g for fences why not ow? 
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acres at less cost per pound .....-++++##" 
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What Farm Women Want to Know 


About Various Household Problems and Social Contacts 


EMOVING Rouge 
“What is the best way to remove rouge from the 


checks?” Usecold cream or acleansing cream. 
Using Allover Lace 
“Would some allover lace made into a dress look old 
fashioned Not at all, for it is being used for smart 
clothes, especially party frocks. 


Cleaning Pewter 

“IT have some old pewter but do 
not know how to clean it.’ Soak 
it a few days in water to which 
a little soda has been added; then 
rub it with a chamois moistened 
with a little oil. It is said that 
boiling pewter vessels in a_ big 
kettle of water to which a few 
wisps of straw have been added 
will restore their color. Rub circularly and not across 
the pewter. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Salting Almonds 


“How does one salt almonds?” Drop the nuts in 
boiling water a minute or two, remove to cold water, 
and dry well. Fry in a little butter on top of the stove 
or in a moderate oven, stirring frequently until a deli- 


cate brown. Drain and sprinkle with salt. 


Composing Music 

“What knowledge does one need to compose music?” 
A musician tells me that some of the sweetest melodies 
in the world have been composed by people who had 
only a knowledge of harmony but that those who wish 
to go beyond elementary composition must know coun- 
terpoint, form, orchestration, and have a knowledge of 
vocal compasses. 
Giving Daughter a Party 

“Daughter wants a party but I do not know how to 
give her one,” writes a woman. Oh, mothers, let’s get 
away from the idea of having to have a spread for 
our young people. Invite them informally, then let it 
be a matter of course. Let’s have some simple games 
thought up; let’s have plenty of simple refreshments 
like sandwiches and fruit juice; then 
let’s take a lively share in the fun as 
well as the work of it. It’s good for | 
them and keeps us young and under- 
standing. 
The Proper Thing to Say 

“When someone asks you to sit down 
should you say anything?” A_ smile 
and a “Thank you” is enough, or an 
“Oh, thank you, I have to hurry on.” 


Using Waterglass the Second \Time 
“Can one use waterglass the second 
time?” The reply comes from our poul- 
try editor, Prof. J. H. Wood. “It is 
not safe to use silicate of soda or 
Waterglass the second time. While it is 
Possible that it would be all right the 
second year, there is much danger of 
it not standing up and in case it did 
spoil, all the eggs would be ruined. It 
1s therefore imperative that the used 
Waterglass be thrown away and new 
Waterglass used every season.” 


Being Well Poised 


“My very best friend gave me a talk- 
Ng to the other day. She said that 1 
looked nervous when I went any place. 
How can ] help showing it when I am 
nervous?” Being calm and well poised 
Sa matter of self-control and you can 
8ive the outward semblance of it, how- 
‘ver perturbed you may be inside. Keep 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


your hands quiet; do not clasp them rigidly nor move 
them nervously. Keep your hands away from your 
face, especially your nose. Do not wiggle your foot or 
engage in any toilet process such as looking at your 
finger nails. If at table leave the table silver and 
glasses alone and do not fuss with them any more than 
you would play with your necklace. Some of the most 
beautifully poised women in the world are extremely 
high-strung. Poise gives a woman self-confidence and 
the ability to help herself and to interest herself in the 
world around her. 
Applying for a Government Position 

“Whom would one apply to for a position as govern- 
ment research worker?” There are many types of re- 
search. The two in which women are most interested 
are those put on under the Purnell Bill and those along 
social-industrial lines. They require a.civil service ex- 
amination. Your local postmaster is supposed to be in 
touch with all civil service examinations as their an- 
nouncements come through him. However, I suggest 
that you write to the Department of Agriculture and 
also to the Department of Labor in Washington, D. C., 
and ask them for all details concerning the government 
civil service examinations for one wishing to be a re- 
search worker in that department. 


Cleaning Graphophone Records 

“Please tell me how to clean and care for grapho- 
phone records.” The best method I can recommend is 
the brushing of them with a fairly firm but not harsh, 
fine-bristled brush. Since the record is rubber in its 
composition, one could not use anything like gasoline 
or alcohol without softening the material and obliter- 
ating its lines. I recommend your taking a fine-bristled 
brush, wetting it in very cold water, rubbing it over a 
cake of white soap and washing the record with it, 
being careful to follow the circular line of the needle 
on the record. Rinse it with very cold water, brushing 
it following the line of the needle. Soap would take 
off the grease and cold water keep the record firm. 


BRIGHTEN THE CORNER WHERE YOU ARE 











FLOWERS CHANGE THE UGLY SPOTS INTO PLACES OF BEAUT 


Pretty Pictures for the Home 

“Where can I get some pretty pictures for my home?” 
Send me a stamped, self-addressed envelope and I shall 
be glad to send you a list of companies from which you 
can buy copies of beautiful pictures very reasonably. 
If you cannot spend even a small amount of money, 
then why not choose beautiful and artistic pictures from 
the Sunday colored supplements of the papers and also 
from advertisements? Get your home demonstration 
agent to show you how to frame them in gesso work. 
Another way in which you can get beautiful and ar- 
tistic pictures is to paste the picture on a background 
of tan or gray, whichever best brings out the back- 
ground of the picture, and then get your husband or 
son to saw and whittle, nail or glue a beautiful plain 
frame for it of wood. You can stain the frame in 
walnut and wax it if the wood is good or you can put 
a dull gilt on it. Of course for your or the children’s 
bedroom you can use tones to match the color of the 
bedroom. 


Ember Days 

“What is the meaning of Ember Days? What do 
they typify?” Ember Days are days of fasting and 
prayer set aside each of the four seasons of the year. 
They are observed by the Roman Catholic and Angli- 
can churches. They are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, after Whit- 
sunday, after September 14, and after December 13. 


An Afternoon’s Entertainment 
Please suggest some games for a whole afternoon's 
entertainment for about 30 women.” The best enter- 
tainment for any group of women who see each other 
seldom is talking and this is particularly true if you 
give the women something to keep their hands busy. 
The most diffident of women will talk over a quilting 
frame. Why not have an old-fashioned quilting or 
rug-making party, especially the cutting of the rags for 
the rugs? You could have every woman bring her 
darning, or your town hospital or community church 
could provide nightgowns, sheeting, or something else 
for you to give to your women to sew on. Refresh- 
ments also can provide talk and entertainment, espe- 
cially if you put plates piled up with 
sandwiches, celery, pickles, and little 
cakes and then give each woman a 
plate, cup, and fork, and let her mix 
with the other women and talk while 
she is selecting the food she wants. 
Wife Does Not Like to Go Places 
“My wife never will go any place 
with me; if she does, she is silent and 


cross. Can’t you make any sugges- 
tions?” May I first suggest that you 
take the county home demonstration 


agent into your confidence? She can 
probably do more for your wife in one 
day than you could in 10 years because 
a woman understands a woman. If you 
do not want to do this, suppose you 
ask yourself the reason for your wife’s 
unwillingness to accompany you. Is she 
as well dressed as the other women 
whom she will meet? Do you belittle 
her in public, do you embarrass her by 
jollying her before other people? Do 
you let her sit outside in the cold or 
heat while you go in and talk “busi- 
ness”? It may be that you can get at 
the root of the trouble by having a 
good frank talk with your wife and 
letting her know that you really do want 
her company and will do anything in 
the world to maké it easy for her to 
go with you so that she will not worry 
. about the house while she is away or be 
Y self-conscious if she does go. - 
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OUR “ONE-ARMED SYSTEM OF FARMING” 
AGAIN 
"Tis March issue of The Agricultural Situation, 


issued recently by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has just come to hand, and it is 


interesting to turn to page 3 and consider again, in the 


light of these latest figures, the contrast between price- 
increases on “plant production” items and “animal pro- 
duction” items. Here they are in parallel columns, and 
we use all the products included in this government 
table :-— 

INCREASE OR eee OVER PRE-WAR PRICES 


14) 
Five Leading Items of Five Leading Items of 
Plant Production Animal Production 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Cotton, increase......... 44 Beef cattle, increase.... 72 
CIeOt. BBTOROR. «000000005 25 Hogs, increase........... 13 
Wheat, increase......... ll Eggs, increase........... 53 
Hay, decrease........... 2 Butter, increase........ 78 
Potatoes, decrease...... 16 Wool, increase.......... 102 


Average increase over 
pre-war 


Average increase over 
EAE savas evitenses 12 


If we let each $-mark represent a gain of $5 (or 
majority fraction) on each $100 of pre-war values, 
then here are what are the present average gains on 
the two great forms of agricultural production :— 
Plant Production prices, up 12 per cent $$ 
Animal Production prices, up 63 per cent $$$$8S$SSSSSS 


Another interesting fact is this: As compared with 
prices a year earlier, all but one of the forms of plant 
production show decreases, while all but one of the 
forms of animal production show increases. Cotton, 
corn, wheat, and hay are all lower than a year ago; 
beef cattle, hogs, butter, and wool are all higher than 
a year ago. 

Doesn't it look more and more as if the South not 
only uses only one arm of the farming system, but the 
less profitable arm at that? For if we should allow 
for the increased cost of making cotton since the boll 
weevil covered the whole South, and also reflect that 
even in the pre-war period, farm labor making cotton 
was more poorly clad, poorly housed, and poorly fed 
than other farm labor, it is plain that the literal 44 per 
cent increase in cotton prices since that time by no 
means indicates a 44 per cent increase in real cotton 
profits. 

The agricultural West is in better condition than 
the agricultural South because it uses both plant pro- 
duction and animal production. The South must learn 
to do the same thing. But there is one paramount 
essential to profits which the livestock department of 
The Progressive Farmer has always emphasized, and 
that is that feed production must precede animal pro- 
duction. Farmers who wish to materially increase 
their animal production in 1930 should heavily increase 
their feed production in 1929 and make plans now for 
starting sure-enough pastures next fall and next spring. 


DON’T YOU RECKON YOUR BOY AND GIRL 
NEED CLUB WORK? 


WO wonderful agencies wholly unknown in our 

boyhood are now helping Southern farm boys 

and girls. We refer to the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional teaching and 4-H club work. 

Over 600,000 boys and girls in the United States are 
now learning better farming and home practices through 
club work. And this fact leads us to suggest this 
thought to Mr. Subscriber: We wonder if it has oc- 
curred to you that your boy and girl—if they are not 
already in club work—are just as much entitled to club 
advantages as anybody else? You pay taxes; why not 
get the benefits to which your tax-money entitles you? 

To us it seems tremendously worth while to get your 
boys and girls enlisted in the great 600,000-strong 4-H 
army in 1929. The best methods known are taught and 
used in club work. These best methods are not merely 
learned from lectures and books but are actually put 
into practice. In the case of the club member growing field 
crops, the best varieties of seed are usd, and fertilizer 
recommendations which demonstrations have proved 
best are adopted. The best cultural methods are prescrib- 
ed. Systematic records as to cost of production are kept. 
Club members must also keep sales records so they 
may know just what it costs to grow the crop and 
where the profit is. In like manner, the livestock club 
member is taught the most economical and the most 
practical methods of selecting, feeding, and caring for 
farm animals. They may or may not select purebred 
animals; they will at least learn how to take care of 
purebreds when they get them. Complete records are 
kept on the cost of raising the animals and the business- 
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like methods the boy or girl adopts will be a benefit Sir Health Jobs to Be Done in April—By Dr, P, 
ever after. M. Register. 
But the benefits of 4-H club work are not limited tor the a 
the work back on the home farm. In the organized THE ‘NEXT GENERATION All the 
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club the members learn to work in codperation with 
other people. And in the 4-H club meetings they learn 
the essentials of parliamentary practice and by taking 
part in the regular monthly meetings they learn to 
think and talk in public—an asset of great value to 
anybody. 

Four-H club work also provides much-needed recre- 
ation for the rural boys and girls—recreation of vari- 
ous types, and so planned that all club members may 
take part. At the county and state camps recreation 
leaders are provided to conduct the recreation, and 
qualities of fair play, honesty, courtesy, and codper- 
ation are developed. 

Yes, your boys and girls will get the services of 
some exceptionally capable teachers and leaders if you 
enroll them in club work this year. Subject matter 
instruction is provided by the state agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Specialists from the agricultural colleges assist the 
county extension agents in planning and conducting 
4-H club work. And all sorts of fine men and women 
are always ready to help such inspiring groups of 
aspiring youngsters. 


Every farm boy and girl between 10 and 18 years of 
age should take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by 4-H club work in 1929. Further information re- 
garding it may be had from any county agent or agri- 
cultural college—or just ask The Progressive Farmer 
for help if you get stalled anywhere. 


TWO-HORSE CULTIVATORS 


INCE observing the methods of a large number of 
Master Farmers and a still larger number of Mas- 
ter Farmer nominees, there remains no doubt that 

two-horse cultivators are one of the greatest needs on 
Southern farms. They cut the cost of cultivation to 
half that of the one-horse cultivators, do better work, 
and, by doing two weeks’ work in one week, they get 
over the ground when it is in the best condition for 
«doing perfect work, when the weeds are most easily 
killed, and when the most water is best conserved. 


It’s all bosh to say that the common labor on South- 
ern farms cannot run two-horse cultivators. Anyone 
who can drive a two-horse wagon can run a two-horse 
cultivator, and most of the Negroes can run the double 
one better than the single one. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


ai ARM Work for the Month” and other sugges- 
F ics for April will be features of our paper 
next week. Some of the other good things 
coming include: 

The World’s News: 
ence Poe. 

From Nubbin to Ear—By John W. Holland. 

Knapp's Gospel of Safe Farming. 

Vore Soybeans Mean More Farm Dollars—By P. O. 
Davis. 

Twice-as-much-per-acre Trials for Cotton Farmers 
This Year—By G. A. Hale. 

Treating Seed Corn to Increase Yields and Prevent 
Disease—By D. G. Sturkie. 

Reminiscences of Alabama—By J. A. Thomason, 





A Monthly Review—By Clar- 








A Hint to the Wise— 





Good Seed, 
Poor Crop Good Crop 
Good seed are worth their cost. “Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


Poor Seed, 
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. HAT boy of mine sure is putting me through 
the paces,” said a father recently. 
“What do you mean?” asked his friend. 

“IT mean he’s educating me. He gets me to go over 
his lessons with him every night and hanged if I don't 
have a hard time keeping up with the kid,” and the 
father laughed with glee at his own expense. 


“Do you know what?” said his friend laughing, too, 





and adjusting his eye-glasses, “Well, my Sam, only MRS. 
fifteen, said to me Saturday ‘Dad put on your glad 

rags and let’s us men go to the movies.’ We went. It least I 
was a story of crime and drinking. On the way home I de 
that boy talked about the futility of crime, and ended would 
with, ‘People who sin are not as wicked usually as they magaz’ 
are plain stupid.’ : ence t 

“*Boy!’ I exclaimed, ‘how do you come to be so in our 
wise? I never thought of those things at your age.’ our or 

“Well, dad,’ he said slowly, ‘at our school they try 
to teach us to think for ourselves about the things 1 he 
around us as much as to learn from books.’” nurser: 

“Gee, I wish I'd been born fifty years later!” ex- as mu 
claimed the first man. best 21 

Surely the next generation—this generation growing started 
up now—should be ahead of ours with all the advan- Medal 
tages given it in both school training and home up- giant « 
bringing. Ame 

When Jimmie has a tantrum because he cannot go Blue n 
to town with his mother, does she box his ears and tell for th 
him to behave himself? She does not. In the first resting 
place, the parent of today is not going to risk ear trou- my ca’ 
bles and deafness by a shock to the ear. In the second stoppir 
place, the parent is not going to risk developing stub- ing the 
bornness or resentment in the child. Father or mother of wat 
talks over the matter and explains the reasons, either than r 
then or as soon as possible. There’s no “Children in thei 
should be seen and not heard” today. Understanding an hov 
and courtesy are developed instead. There are many Doul 
schools for parents, and very many extension courses gle th 
offered. I forg 

Even little children from 18 months up can go to nurser’ 
school now to what are called nursery schools. One knows, 
of the forty in the United States is at Athens, Georgia, for the 
as a part of the work of the College of Agriculture—a will ki 
very forward, progressive step on the part of Dr. Soule. ioned 1 
I'll give you a full description of the darling youngsters floral 1 
and the wonderful work with them soon, but now I sprays 
just want to explain what a nursery school is to make grace, 
you agree with me that we are building up a genera- ing or 
tion strong and sturdy in mind and body. little d 

Children from two to five years may attend the mo T 
nursery school. There they are taught to learn life's which 
lessons through play, which is the business of the child. year w 
Personal cleanliness, right food habits, respect for the it out 
rights of others, regularity of sleeping hours, and 
mnany other good foundation habits are stressed. The 
children teach each other. Parents are enthusiastic We 
about it. Children stay there until old enough to go to Gulf ( 
the kindergarten. Development, not repression, is the only d 
watchword. for. me 

And tl ind f the conversation of a farm have h 

And that reminds me orf the conversation Of a 
woman sitting on a sunny porch recently talking to the that I 
school teacher. too la 

. - Charle 

“Yes,” acknowledged the mother, “I’m right proud Charl 
of the way Tommie has come on in hfs school work the og 
this last year.” Then she paused and a thoughtful if ne 
look came into her eyes and she leaned forward and oe 
confided to the teacher, “But do you know you haven't ists ar 
a child in your school that has come on as fast as now. 
have—I and my neighbors?” ee t 

“What do you mean?” asked the teacher, a little engl 
surprised. 

“I mean,” she said, “that the home agent and the y 
farm ‘papers have taught us to make our bedrooms nd 
comfortable, our living rooms a joy, and our kitchens much | 
places we love to be in; they have shown us how 1 recogn 
feed our families and last, but not least, the radio sessed 
has developed our knowledge of and love for beautiful while. 
music and wonderful, loving sermons. If I am net og 

' 


growing broader, bigger, better, and happier, who ™ th 
this day and age is?” ey a 


ho aie [ to pl 
Ask yourself, “Who is?” Then say to yourselt lt gg 
whether you are six, sixteen, or sixty, “Ah, isn't # tnatles 
fine to be alive right now? doing 
‘ ; ; For 
‘ tor as oe ing va 

= Hope 
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Here’s Work for Fine Spring Days and Nights 


Flowers to Plant by Day and Good Books to Read at Night! 


is why so many of our good readers write to 

ask me questions that are already answered in 
the advertising pages of The Progressive Farmer. 
All they have to do is what I do—turn there and read 
what advertisers say and write them 
for plants and trees mentioned in 
our columns. It’s always better 
to buy from a nursery as near home 
as possible, as the managers know 
what will do best, having tried it 
out. 

Now for a little comment on 
some other letters. 

I do not believe oleanders will 
live out of doors in Virginia. At 
least I have never seen them hardy that far north. 

I do not know where to buy flagstones but they 
would probably be advertised in some of the women’s 
magazines. In advertising we should give first prefer- 
ence to the firms that respect us enough to advertise 
in our own paper and when they do, let’s give them 
our orders always. 


O: THING I have never understood, and that 





MRS. PATTERSON 


Il 

I have been having a most interesting talk with a 
nurseryman here in Selma, Alabama, who loves flowers 
as much as you and I do, and I asked him about the 
best zinnias for us to plant, as it’s time to get them 
started. He tells me that the Dahlia-flowered Gold 
Medal variety is lovely and far ahead of the regular 
giant ones—good as they are. 

Among other flowers he recommends the Heavenly 
Blue morning glory and I join in that recommendation, 
for the vines I saw blooming last summer were so ar- 
resting in their splendid coloring that I always stopped 
my car to look at them. They bloom so long, never 
stopping before frost, so that the extra trouble of work- 
ing them and giving them a good rich place with plenty 
of water—not floods of water but plenty—will be more 
than repaid by the joy you and all who see them have 
in their marvelous color. Soak the seed in warm water 
an hour before planting them. 

Double-flowering cosmos is so far ahead of the sin- 
gle that it isn’t worth while to bother with the single. 
I forgot the double white dahlia zinnia which this same 
nurseryman tells me is the best white zinnia that he 
knows, so I have that, too, and double mixed portulaca 
for the hot rocky places on the hill when the July heat 
will kill everything but rock rose, which is its old fash- 
ioned name. Gypsophila, or baby’s breath, is almost a 
floral necessity as most flowers need its feathery white 
sprays to mix in with colors to give them lightness and 
grace, but be sure to ask for the perennial tall grow- 
ing or you may get what I did last summer—the ugly 
little dwarf variety which isn’t worth giving roomance 
to. There is a new double flowering larkspur, too, 
which comes highly recommended as blooming the first 
year with splendid long spikes of flowers. I am trying 
it out along with the others. 


III 
We have been planning a lovely motor trip along the 
Gulf Coast to New Orleans but with the recent floods, 
only ducks and fish could make it, so we are waiting 
for. more sunshine. I wouldn’t mind the delay but I 
have heard so much of the azalea drives around Mobile 
that I shall be terribly disappointed if we get there 
too late to see them. Several years ago I went to 
Charleston to see the azaleas there, but Mobile has gone 
Charleston one better, and makes drives beautiful with 
them. It’s really thé best investment a town can make 
if the men who run towns would only realize it. Tour- 
ists are a paying crop and one not affected by frost or 
snow. And they are going where there is beauty. The 
Poor things don’t realize they could have it at home 
mside of five years if they would utilize what they 
have at hand. 
IV 


And: isn’t it really discouraging when you think how 
much beauty is wantonly destroyed by people who can’t 
recognize it when they see it because they are so ob- 
sessed by the notion that what is near is not worth 
while. North Carolina woods are glorious with flame 
azaleas growing wild along the mountain sides and roads, 
yet the road men destroy them under the impression 
they are “cleaning up”—and then hold meetings trying 
to plan some way to get tourists to travel their way 
and leave good tourist-money when motorists from all 
sections in America are paying one dollar a look (and 
doing it joyously) to see Charleston’s azalea gardens. 

_ For years I have been paying my good money and tak- 
ng valuable time trying to grow sweet bay but Long 
Hope Hill is too far north for it to live. Here in Ala- 


TSO 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


bama it grows wild and is one of the state’s loveliest ever- 
greens with its magnolia-like leaves and fragrant white 
flowers. And as I motor over this splendid state of 
Alabama I see all along the roads where the road men 
have been cutting down the loveliest thing they have— 
thickets of sweet bay. Hideous stumps replace all that 
gracious beauty of flower and perfume and lasting green. 
Vv 

If beauty is absolutely out of one’s reach, then there 
is nothing for it but resignation to the inevitable, but 
to destroy it for no reason whatever is hard to under- 
stand, particularly when men are so quick to see money 
values in other things. The world on wheels has come 
to stay and it’s going where it’s warm in winter and 
cool in summer and the selection of the place to go, 
other things being equal, will be made by the women 
of the family who are interested in gardens and unusual 
flower effects, just as I am feverish to go to Mobile to 
see the azalea-bordered roads. If they are what I think 
they will be, I shall pass on word to all my friends who 
motor and who love flowers as I do. It’s the one thing 
that makes me want to go there rather than another 
place. And I know the vast majority of winter tourists 
feel just as I do. Otherwise they might as well stay 
at home. 

Vi 

Presidential Years From 1787 to 1860, by Meade Min- 
nigerode, and published by Putnam, does not sound as 
if you would lose sleep reading it, but that is just what 
I did. It is a fascinating, chatty, rambling lot of in- 
side information of our political stars, beginning with 
Washington and closing with Lincoln. And if any of 
us think our last election was a bit abusive and lacking 
in dignity, we have something to learn by reading what 
was said of Washington and Adams and Jefferson and 
all the rest of the early birds who caught presidential 
worms. It is useful, for if that sort of thing has gone 
on for generations just before presidential elections 
and has been dropped as one drops an old medicine bot- 
tle after the patient has recovered or died, then we 
needn’t worry overmuch over what is evidently a na- 
tional habit. “Impostor, embezzler, hypocrite, hyena, 
anal crocodile” are some of the adjectives that were 
used to describe Washington. 

But of course the book has other things to recommend 
it: odd bits of information such as the fact that when 
Washingon was inaugurated President, Lord Cornwallis 
sent his felicitations. Score one for high-bred British 
courtesy. 

Vil 

Another good book and along the same lines pretty 
much but beginning with Grant and ending with Cool- 
idge is Henry Stoddard’s As I] Knew Them, published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. Stoddard was editor 
of the New York Evening Mail and went along as 
newspaper correspondent when Jefferson Davis made 
his farewell tour of the South and unyeiled the statue 
to Senator Ben Hill in Atlanta. He describes how 
Davis looked standing on the portico of the State Cap- 
itol at Montgomery where twenty-five years before 
he had been inaugurated President of the Confederacy. 
Stoddard was greatly impressed that Davis always said 
“your country” but never “our country.” 

Vill 

I have just begun “Drifting Sands of Party Politics,” 
by the late Senator Oscar Underwood. I admired him 
more than any other Southern man in office and re- 
gretted when his great mind and great heart were no 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “RESOLUTIONS FOR APRIL” 


NNE Blackwell Payne is one of the most 

promising of all the younger Southern poets. 

In these verses she invites us to share her 

resolution to drink deep of all the beauty which 
wondrous April will now quickly offer us:— 


30> 


I am resolved when April comes once more, 

I will not offer half my heart nor bring 

A wan allegiance, as I’ve done before; 

Nor give myself to one less lustrous thing. 

And if I wait, unshamed of idleness, i] 

And not to be diverted from a tree, 

Some radiant noon a robin may confess § 

What shakes his red throat with exultancy. i 
oO 


O, wise or foolish, this one thing I'll choose 
Day after gleaming day, I shall not pass 
Or any graver business than to muse, 
Down any sterner pavement than the grass; 
And when I’m great with green and stretched with red, 
And drunk of sun, I'll stumble home to bed. 
—Anne Blackwell Payne. 
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longer working for his country. This book seems to 
be his summing up of all our American problems and 
one reads it with sadness and an ever-increasing re- 
spect for the statesman we have lost. 


1X 

The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism, by Bernard Shaw, to me is awful. Either 
I am not intelligent, which seems most likely as all the 
world knows Shaw is, or my mind froze up in the 
recent cold spell and doesn’t function. I like Shaw’s 
plays very much, but he loses all lightness and humor 
when he begins to lay down the law to intelligent 
women. : 

The truth of the business is I like this world and 
most of the people in it and I think that most of us do 
remarkably well considering what we have against us. 
Think of it a minute. We come into a strange world 
with absolutely. no choice as to where we would like 
to be or what sort of people we would prefer to live 
with. Then for years after we get here we have to 
do what we are told whether we like to do so or 
not. Then we begin on our own and have to learn by 
hard knocks and mistakes. Later instead of being able 
to do what we think is best, we have to compromise on 
the best we can, on account of circumstances stronger 
than we are—and a half-best is the natural net result 
of our crippled resources. The people who could help 
each other don’t meet or if they do, it’s like ships that 
pass in the night and there you are. 

And yet in spite of it, there is so much fine courage 
and cheerfulness in the world that it’s a good place to 
live in and I don’t care in the least if I am so lacking 
in intelligence that I can’t read Shaw’s remarks to in- 
telligent women. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY __| 


J 








The Brown Thrasher as Georgia’s Favorite 


OWN in Georgia the Federation of Wom- 
D en’s Clubs has voted for the brown thrash- 
- er as the “State Bird.” “The thrasher,” Miss 
Florence Merriam writes, “goes flaunting and flapping 
over the top of the bushy tangle where he lives, alights 

; on a topmost branch, 

y drops his tail and throw- 
ing up his head, shouts 
out at the top of his 
lungs. ... And what a 
song he has!” The 
Greensboro News, ob- 
serving that “those mim- 
ics, the mockingbird, 
thrasher, and_ catbird, 
have wonderful range 
and versatility,” believes 
that “in a popularity con- 
test almost anywhere, the 
one known to most peo- 
ple would likely get most 
votes. The thrasher, how- 
ever, is much the best 
dressed of the three. And 
good fooks count for a lot 
these days.” 





—Copyright by Comstock 
Publishing Co. 





BROWN THRASHER, N , And the 
A FORESTER sort whole case for 

P the  thrasher 

ds summed up 


by the Columbus Enquirer ‘\ Sun as follows :— 


/ 
\ 

“He is a beauty—his UN coat is a most de- 
lightful color, that of ey the golden russet of 
ripe scuppernongs or autumn beech leaves; he is 
elegant in shape and amusing in movement.” 


| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP 


How About a Community Fair? 


NE of the best of all ways not only of promoting 

rural comradeship but rural pride and progress is 

to hold a community fair. And if any community 
is to have a fair next fall, now is the time to make 
plans. Some excellent suggestions by an agricultural 
teacher with much successful experience in such mat- 
tefs appear on page 22. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


ORRY is evidence of an ill-controlled brain; it 
is merely a stupid waste of time in unpleasant- 
ness. If men and women practiced mental cal- 
isthenics as they do physical calisthenics, they would 
purge their brains of this foolishness—Arnold Bennett. 
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| ie tie dow: a the man of 

the home does not always take 

as much interest in the flock as 
he should. Not only does he neglect the 
flock but often fails to give the house- 
wife moral support 
or encouragement. 
In such a case, it is 
necessary to demon- 
strate the value of 
the flock to the home 
or farm. Most men 
like eggs and ever- 
more like to eat 
chicken. They also 
like to see cash com- 
ing in regularly. 

I know many farmers who belittled 
the flock until they were made to realize that it was 
an important and essential sideline. It is necessary that 
the husband be made to appreciate the value of the flock 
so that he will obtain proper buildings, grow grain, 
green feed, etc., and help to market products, etc. Let's 
consider some of the essentials for success. 

Good Stock.—The average Southern hen does not 
lay over 60 eggs in a year. The better poultry raisers 
who have fair stock and care for the hens properly 
obtain an average of 160 eggs per hen. Hens in the 
Southern egg-laying contests last year averaged over 
200 eggs per hen. Many Southern hens in contests 
laid over 300 eggs in the 52 weeks. The difference in 
production is due to breeding and care. In other words 
a pullet must inherit the egg-laying ability. We would 
not expect a plow horse to be very fast, nor a range 
scrub cow to be a heavy milker, and we should not 
expect an ordinary hen to be a heavy producer. We 
should therefore obtain well bred laying stock. 

An inexpensive start can be made by obtaining hatch- 
ing eggs or baby chicks and letting the present stock 
raise out the new stock. If funds for obtaining eggs or 
chicks is lacking, sell enough of the present stock to 
make necessary purchase. 

Suitable Shelters—Expensive houses are not nec 
essary. It is often easy to convert some outhouse into 
a good laying house or brooder house. Laying houses 
should have a waterproof roof and an open front facing 
south or southwest. The floor should be dry and back 
walls should be absolutely tight in winter and somewhat 
open in summer. Roosts, dropping boards, and nests 
should be installed according to common practice. By 
visiting successful poultrymen this equipment can be 
observed. 

Yarding Space or Range.—Too many farm flocks 
are confined in small, bare yards that become hard and 
dry in dry weather and sour, sloppy, and contaminated 
in wet weather. Such yards are unsatisfactory at any 
time. If birds must be kept confined to small yards, 
let’s give them at least two yards so that they can be 
plowed or turned several times a year and green crops 
grown on one at a time. Yards can be arranged one in 
front with another in back or a larger front yard may 
be divided. 

Feeding the Layers.—Corn, oats, wheat, kafir 
corn, milo, or other small grains, with the exception of 
rye, can be given to the layers. Most of these grains 
are relished by the hens and are good for body main- 
tenance and making eggs. Small grains or so-called 
scratch grains, however, should constitute only half of 
the ration. Not over one pound of scratch grain should 
be given to each 10 birds each day except in really cold 
weather. One or two handfuls can be given in the 
morning and the rest given late in the afternoon. 





J. H. WOOD 


In addition to the scratch feed, a laying mash should 
be in containers so that it is available to birds at all 
times. Mash should be composed of bran, shorts, corn- 
meal, ground oats, meat scrap, etc. The Poultry Spe- 
cial carried several good laying rations. Table scraps 
contain protein and can be given the layers. Table 
scraps should be fed in troughs or pans, however, so 
that left-overs can be thrown away and not allowed to 
rot in the chicken house or yard. Commercial meat 
scrap, tankage, or fish scrap should be used in the mash 
feed. Meat scrap is superior to tankage, but tankage 
is better than no animal protein at all. Milk, either 
skimmilk or buttermilk, is an excellent feed for chick- 
ens of all kinds. When possible, furnish them all they 
will eat. 

Oyster shell should be before the birds all the time. 

Green feed should be supplied daily. 

Alfalfa, clover, or peavine hay should be given the 
layers when available. We would leave it before them 
and let them consume all they will. Alfalfa is the best 
of the three mentioned. 
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Professor Massey on “The Cropping System % 
of the South” ’ 


N THE Progressive Farmer this week 25 ; 
years ago, Prof. W. F. Massey discussed 
“The Cropping System of the South” and 
% it is pertinent to reprint his first three para- 3 
graphs as follows:— ; 
, “The bar against any real 
development of agriculture 
in the South today is the 
ruinous cropping system. So 
long as the tenants merely 
take a piece of land for the $ 
purpose of growing a crop 
of cotton year after year, 
just so long will the lands 
of the South be run down 
and rendered more and more 
unproductive. 











PROF. W. F. MASSEY 


“The only way out of this 2 
is the total abolishment of this ruinous system— 
or rather lack of any system. When men with 
means realize the great profit that may be madee 
in real farming with cotton, and adopt a good % 
system of farming and a rational tenant system, 
the cotton country may be made to blossom as 
> a rose. 

“But to get real tenant farmers, the farms 
must be provided with dwellings and outbuild- 
2 ings suitable for real farming, and where men 
of means and intelligence will be willing to live. 
> The little cabins and log hovels for mules are 
the bane of improvement, for no one will occupy 
them but the Negro croppers or men too poor 
and unintelligent to be entrusted with the care 
2 of the land.” $3 
U RRR RARR ROR REREAD S 

Do not forget the water supply. Clean water should 
be available at all times and renewed at least once a 
day. Water should be warmed in really cold weather if 
best results are desired. 

The Sitting Hen.—Select the quiet, docile, but 
persistent sitter. The wild, flirty, mean hen does not 
usually make a good sitter. Having selected the suit- 
able sitter, she should be removed to an isolated shed 
that is light, well ventilated, but protected from dis- 
turbances. 

It is important that the hen be deloused thoroughly 
before eggs are placed under her. The treatment 
should be repeated each week. 

An excellent plan is to set two or more birds at a 
time. At hatching time allow one hen to take all the 
chicks and set other hens over again. 

Brooding.—Each hen should have a clean, dry, 
waterproof shelter for her brood of chicks. The shelter 
should be so constructed that it can be closed against 
rats, cats, skunks, etc. at night. It should be open 
enough to afford an abundance of fresh air but so con- 
structed that rain will not get the hen and chicks wet. 

A small protected yard should be included in the 
brooder equipment. The brooder house should be 
placed on a clean piece of ground and preferably a 
green lawn. We would move house and yards every two 
or three days to insure clean yard and protect lawns. 

Furnish baby chicks with a starting mash or scratch 
50 to 60 hours after hatching. Earlier feeding is not 
recommended. Oatmeal, rolled oats, or bread crumbs 
make a good first feed. Hard-boiled eggs are a good 
feed for baby chicks. After the first week, wheat bran 
or shorts and green feed should be given. Don’t forget 
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aking Chickens Pay-and How! 


Well Kept Records Will ‘‘Tell on’’ Old Biddy—and Mr. and Mrs. 
' By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Farmer Will Know What to Do 


milk. It may and should be given from 
the start when available. 

The chill should be taken off the water 
or milk during the first week. 

Do not allow chicks out on ground 
for first three weeks until the grass or 
ground has dried off. 

Keep the mother hen free from lice. 

If baby chicks should be affected with 
head lice, grease the top of the head 
with lard or vaseline. 

It is not advisable to turn hen loose to 
run with chicks until chicks are at least 
one week old. 

Cracked wheat or finely cracked corn 
can be given as soon as chicks are a 
week old. Ground feed and others men- 
tioned above should be continued. 

Late in the season, care must be exerted ‘to keep 
brood coop and surroundings free from mites. 


Keep Records.—One of the best ways to convince 
yourself and others that poultry pays well for the 
amount of money invested and labor exerted is to keep 
records. Charge the flock with all the feed, medicine, 
equipment, etc., and give in return credit to the hens 
for all the eggs and chickens sold or consumed at home, 


Interest Children.—In nearly every family there 
is at least one child who would be interested in caring 
for a good flock, especially if a little money could be 
obtained by so doing. Encourage the child to study the 
business. Write to your agricultural college for bulle- 
tins and circulars. Encourage the child to keep records, 
It will be necessary, of course, to instruct the begin- 
ners and to encourage them but they can relieve you of 
much work and worry while they are earning money 
and learning instead of wasting their time and possibly 
getting into trouble. Club children have had a tre- 
mendous part in developing the poultry industry in the 
South during the past few years. 
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How to Keep Eggs in Hot Weather 


**4-y LEASE tell me how to use waterglass for pre- 
serving eggs and where to get it.” 
This inquiry is answered by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, 
head of poultry department, North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, as follows :— 


Waterglass can be secured at the drug store. Use one quart 
of waterglass to nine quarts of boiling water. Cool the solution 
before using. The eggs should be candled to remove any 
cracked ones that cannot otherwise be detected, as a broken 
egg is liable to spoil the whole lot. Place in an earthen jar 
which has been thoroughly cleaned. Place small end of eggs 
down, layer on layer, until there is only two inches left on 
top. Now fill with the mixture, set jar in a cool place, tie 4 
paper over top of jar so as to prevent evaporation, The eggs 
should keep until winter. One gallon capacity will accom- 
modate forty average sized eggs. 
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Men on the Farm Are Not “Old at Forty-five” 
A SURVEY of the industrial situation in our larger 


"A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


towns drives home the point that farm life has 

its compensations, especially for older men. In 
the jobs around the farm, judgment and skill often 
more than overbalance youthful vigor. In the machine 
industry of the city, the worker must keep 
up with the pace of the machine. Judg- 
ment plays little or no part in his work. 
He is simply an adjunct to the machinery, 
and his sole function is to see that his 
arms and hands keep time to the rhythm 
set up by the machine he tends. Under such conditions, 
age; even the middle years, comes to be a disqualifi- 
cation for a well-paying job. 


A recent survey of a Middle Western town brought 
out these statements from managers of machine shops: 

“We find that when a man reaches 50, he is slip- 
ping down in production.” 

“Only about 25 per cent of our workers are 
over 40.” 

“In production work, 40 to 45 is the age limit of 
the speed needed in the work.” 

“The age deadline is creeping down on these men 
—I would say that at about 45 they are through.” 


On the farm, on the other hand, a man of 45 is just 
beginning to get on to some of the fine points of his 
business, and has a good many years of increasing us 
fulness ahead of him. This is something for older mem 
on the farms to remember and to be thankful for. It 
is also something for the younger men to think about 
when they plan to go to town and get a good paying 
job in a factory —Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, lowa&_ 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON ~ | 


The Easter Ties Hope 
HERE was a violet patch on a wind- 
swept hill. The ice and snow of win- 

ter had melted, but the air was raw and 
chill. I found only dead leaves and grass 
where I had once 
picked purple violets. 
Then, as I thought, 
something seemed to 
say to me, “Do not 
think of us as dead, 
We have only been 
to sleep. We shall 
soon come forth in 
beauty again.” 








A few weeks later 
I came to the spot, 
and lo! the violets were blooming. 


1779 
I found a brown chrysalis in my gar- 
den. It seemed dry and dead. As I held 
it in my warm hand there was no sign 
of life. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


When summer came, about my garden 
there fluttered a gorgeous butterfly. Its 
wings were woven of twisted rainbows 
which gleamed in the sunshine. The 
chrysalis which I had thought to be dead 
had heard the resurrection call of nature. 


17m 

I came to the end of the lane that 
leads up to my boyhood home. It was 
winter. A great black oak tree stood 
there which had stood guard over my 
childhood play days. Now it was black- 
ened, and appeared dead. Its bronzed 
leaves clung to twigs that seemed to have 


no life. In spring I came home again. 
Ah me! There was our old tree friend 


a magnificent tower of shiny green leaves. 
Squirrels scampered here and there, and 
a brown thrush was improvising a song 
from the topmost branch. 


19779 





| “Destroy this temple, and in three days I 






Centuries ago lived a Man who said 
and did things which seemed strange. He 
bade people to forgive and love even 
their enemies. He believed that life 
would conquer death, but when He said, 


will rebuild it,’ people shook their heads 
and doubted Him. 

Then came a day when they scourged 
Him, and made Him earry a _ cross 
through the streets upon which He was 
crucified. When He was dead they laid 
Him in a new tomb. 

Three mornings after, some women, 
coming to the tomb, stood wondering at 
its emptiness. A voice said to them, 
“Why seek ye the living among the 
‘dead ?”” When Thomas doubted, he was 
told to put his finger in the. print of the 
nails. It was so. He was alive, and for- 
evermore. 

177 


His greatest disciple, Paul, said with a 
rapture that has comforted millions of 
broken hearts, “Because He lives we shall 
live also.” 

Easter brings afresh to us the belief 
in an eternal life. Doubt it or deny it as 
we may, our hearts call out for life that 
is unending. This is our hope, “Because 
He lived we shall live also.” 

“The truth that has stood for two thousand 


years 
Is good for two million more.” 





FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | | 


As Reported by Our Readers 
— 





SALMS 24:3-4—Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord? or who 
shall stand-in his holy place? He that 
hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully. (A first Old Tes- 
tament favorite in our recént question- 
naire.) 
John 14:14—If ye shall ask anything 
in my name, I will do it. (A first New 
Testament favorite in our recent ques- 














tionnaire.) 





CANNOT STRIKE 
your POCKETBOOK 


LicHTNING cannot strike your pocketbook if 
your live stock, your crops, your machinery and 
equipment are housed in buildings roofed with 
galvanized roofing properly grounded. 
Galvanized roofing sheds lightning as easily as it 
sheds rain. Furthermore, galvanized sheets pro- 
tect from fires originating from other sources as 
well as preventing the spread of internal fires. 
Don’t forget that fire destroys $150,000,000 in 
farm property every year! And in 1928 alone, 
3500 lives were needlessly sacrificed. 

Yet this extra protection costs nothing! Even if 
galvanized roofing were as combustible as wood 
or paper it would still be the most economical 
roofing material obtainable because, properly 
maintained, galvanized sheets last as long as the 
buildings they protect. 

There is a type of galvanized roofing for every 
service. Each type is described in a booklet en- 
titled, “Steel Roofing — Its Use and Applica- 
tion,” a copy of which will be sent free of charge. 
Write to the 


SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
TERMINAL TOWER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ighhning 
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GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect against lightning 
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The new Florence is a gleaming beauty in two tones of gray enamel 
On right: Burner cut away to show Focused esd 7 


CUT your FUEL BILLS 
with FOCUSED HEAT 


VEN if you were willing to get along without the modern 
convenience of a Florence Oil Range, you ought to own 

one for economy’s sake. 
The Florence has no wicks and the burner is so short that the blue 


flame is right up under the cooking, focused on the bottom of the vessel. 
The intense heat goes into the cooking and is not wasted in the room. 


Kerosene (coal oil) is far cheaper than almost any other fuel and you 
use it only when you are actually cooking. 


You will soon save the cost of a Florence on fuel alone and from the 
very start you will find a new comfort and pride in your kitchen. No 
long waits for “the fire to come up”, no coal to carry, wood to chop or 
ashes to shake down. . 


The oven is everywhere famous for its “baker’s” arch and patented 
heat distributor that prevent food burning on the bottom. 


“Shorter Kitchen Hours” is the name of a new Florence booklet full 
of practical information for the housewife. It is free; send for your copy. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. 141, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Branches and warehouses in principal cities and dealers everywhere 


FLORENCE 


MONEY For YOU RAE MARNE FOR 


FUR AND MEAT 
If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, * 


Large profits derived in backyard or 
or livestock of any kind, our classified i 













farm with only a small in- 

vestment. This association 
c will supply you with pedi- 

columns will turn these into money greed, registered stock of 

for you. 

The cost is very little yet good results % 

are secured. Write us today for full ™ 


any breeds. Write us for 
literature and information. 

information and rates on the different 

editions. 


ATLANTA RABBIT AS- 
SOCIATION 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 4 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. * QU I LT PI EC ES 


Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. z 


Mrs. Jake C. Allen, Sec’y, 
9 Roxboro Rd., Atlanta, Ga, 








All sizes and kinds. 2 Ibs. (15 yds.) 69c; 4 Ibs, $1.35. 
Dandy premium with order for 8 lbs. at $2.60. Pay 
postman the amount plus postage, Literature FREE. 








LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, Valdosta, Georgia 











Tune in on WAPI 


Broadcasting from the Protective Life Studios, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


1140 Kilocycles—263 Meters. 


Protective Life 


Health Exercises 
6:45, 7:00 and 8:15 A.M. 
DAILY 
(Central Standard Time) 


Protective Life 


Programs 


Every Thursday, 6:30 P.M. 
Every Friday, at 7:30 P.M. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 
DAILY 

















Lire InsuranceEQ. ~ 
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JOHN HINSON 


BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY 














. XVII 
LTHOUGH the six commissioners 
who were supposed to guide the 

destinies of the county did not realize it, 
March 1, the date of their meeting, was 
to be a red-letter day, not only in their 
lives, but in the lives of the farmers of 
Woodruff County. 

The hour of their meeting was set for 
10 o'clock, but long before that the town 
was filled with buggies, wagons, auto- 
mobiles, and trucks. 

Sheriff Morris, who had an idea that 
something was afoot, stood in the door- 
way watching the different farmers as 
they strolled around town or stood in 
groups on the street corners whispering 
together. 

“There goes that fellow Hinson. He's 
a live wire. I sure am sorry there had 
to be that misunderstanding between him 
and Helen. Well,. it was just one of 
those things that can’t be helped. That 
fool Priestly thinks he’s got a chance 
with her; but all this has done is keep 
her up North with her aunt, brooding 
her heart out and making her poor old 
daddy feel mighty lonesome in that big 
house all by himself.” Morris went into 
his office, got down his box of campaign 
cigars, and circulated among the crowd. 

At 10 o’clock the crowd began to saun- 
ter into the courthouse, where, in a small 
room, the commissioners met. However, 
due to the large gathering, it was decided 
to meet in the court room. 

Clements, Haddox, Hinson, Pop An- 
ders, and several other prominent farm- 
ers were seated near the front, within a 
few feet of the table at which sat the 
six commissioners, looking very abashed 
and worried. 

“Biggest crowd I ever saw outside of 
a murder trial,” whispered Clements. 
“Man, I didn’t realize what organization 
could do. We've got nearly the major- 
ity of all the leading citizens in every 
country ward here today, and they are 
going to see justice done.” 

Nervously, Simon Duke, chairman 
from Leaton, District 1, called the meet- 
ing to order, while the secretary, Jake 
Bacon of District 2, called the roll. It 
was these two men who practically told 
the other commissioners what to do and 
say on all big issues. They had forced 
the vote on the county agent’s dismissal, 
and everyone knew it. Vainly they 
searched the crowd for some kindly face, 
but for business or political reasons the 
“old regulars” were noticeably absent. 

After disposing of a few matters per- 
taining to the affairs of the county, Com- 
missioner Duke arose and said: ‘We 
have with us Mr. Haddox, from the ex- 
tension department of our college, who 
wishes to talk to us about the re-employ- 
ment of our very excellent county agent, 
Mr. Clements. I want to say right now, 
ladies and gentlemen, if We possibly could 
do so, we’d continue this work, but our 
finances are such that we have to begin 
to economize on our budget. We try to 
be business-like and not exceed our in- 
come—” 

“Cut down on some of your political 
jobs then,” shouted someone from the 
rear of the room. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried scores of others, 
and the audience 
rustled nervously and 
seemed to press closer 
to Simon Duke, who 
was very nervous. 

“TI now introduce 
Mr. Haddox—” he said 
and sat down weakly. 


Calm and_ smiling, 
Haddox took his stand 
near the table and fac- 





ed his audience. Briefly, he outlined some 
of the things that extension work and co- 
Operative effort had done in other sec- 
tions; he paid a tribute to the hard-work- 
ing citizens of Woodruff County; dwelt 
at length upon what the creamery had 
meant not only to Leaton community, but 
to the entire county; told of boys’ and 
girls’ club work, codperative marketing, 
and all through his speech he kept say- 
ing :-— 

“Vou people have done these things, 
but you would not have done them nearly 
so quickly nor so well if it had not been 
for your county agent.” 


“He taught me how to grow cotton,” 
shouted Smiley from District 6, and Hin- 
son could have hugged him. Old Tom, 
bless his soul, the original hard-boiled 
egg from Grayville! 


“Clements is worth more to this coun- 
ty than any other ten men in it, and I’m 
including cotton buyers, merchants, and 
bankers in the gang,” shouted Pop An- 
ders, and he wagged his beard viciously 
at Frank Hagan, who represented Dis- 
trict 6. “Hagan knows it, and if he 
don’t look out, we'll ride him ‘out o’ our 
community on a rail. He can’t explain 
yet why he voted to do away with this 
work,” 


And so it ran until Haddox, smiling, 
held up his hand and asked for order. 


“It does my heart good to hear so 
many words of praise spoken for Mr. 
Clements and our extension division, and 
of the Farm Bureau and the coops, 
which take up our work where we leave 
off. I want to tell you that Mr. Clem- 
ents’ services are badly needed else- 
where if you good people do not get vour 
commissioners to reinstate the work. I 
thank you.” He sat down as pandemo- 
nium broke loose and the old Rebel yell 
rang out in the courtroom for several 
moments. 


“I see we have made a mistake,” said 
Duke, rising and holding on to the table 
to steady himself. “I, for one, am will- 
ing to put this matter to a vote again, 
and will vote for the work.” 


“T second the motion,” shouted Hagan, 
glancing appealingly toward Hinson, 
Smiley, and Pop. 


Without a dissenting vote, Clements 
was reinstated; but it seemed that this 
was not enough, for Haddox was on his 
feet again, asking for order. 

“Another. county is anxious for the 
services of Mr. Clements, and has of- 
fered him a three-year contract with an 
increase in salary each year. I believe 
Woodruff is just as progressive as any 
county in the state, so I have a contract 
here similar to the one offered by this 
other county. Why not sign this con- 
tract and assure us and Mr. Clements 
and all of your citizens, Commissioner 
Duke, that the work will be unhampered 
for three years at least?” 


Duke hesitated, glanced wildly about 
for guidance, and again there rose the 
ever increasing growl from citizens who 
refused to be cajoled by promises. 


“I'll put the motion, and if the board 
sees fit, it’s all right with me.” The 
motion carried unanimously and_ each 
commissioner affixed 
his signature to the 
original and duplicate 
contracts that Haddox 
had so thoughtfully 
provided. 


“If there’s no other 
business to come be- 
fore the commission, 
a motion is in order to 
adjourn,” said Duke. 
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The entire sitting had not lasted an hour, 
but to him it had seemed a century. 

“IT want to thank all of you for what 
you've done today,” shouted Clements as 
the crowd was preparing to leave, “and 
I want to invite you over to inspect the 
creamery before you leave town. I want 
to say further that I'll try to make my- 
self worthy of the confidence you have 
placed in me.” 


XVIII 
HEN a man is busy, time flies, and 
Hinson was a busy man. Two 
years had passed since that mem- 
The 


orable meeting at the courthouse. 
changes and improvements that he had 
made about his place had come so grad- 
ually it seemed to-him that he had ac- 
complished very little. Bat his friends 
marveled at what he had done. Each 
year his crops were a little better; he 
had eight new tenant houses filled with 
satisfied workers. His dairy had grown 
to such an extent that he had employed 
a young man by the name of Singleton— 
a former 4-H calf club member—to han- 
dle his herd for him. Mose was kept 
busy handling the chickens and hogs. In 
addition to his regular work, John had had 
carpenters and painters from Leaton 
repair and paint his home. As the dust 
and dirt of nearly a century were peeled 
from the worn sides of the house and 
fresh white paint applied, Hinson had 
to marvel at the beauty of the old place. 
Clements had insisted that he do this, 
but Hinson did not know that Clements 
had suggested it because he was going to 
nominate him as a Master Farmer for 
Woodruff County in a contest that was 
being held by a leading farm 


paper. 
Since that fateful affair 
with Helen Morris, John 


had ceased to seek the so- 
ciety of other girls, though 


he had had many an oppor- 


tunity. The old ache re- 
mained hidden in Hinson’s 
heart. He knew now that 
he had loved Helen deeply 


and sincerely. From time to 
time Clements — because he 


knew that Hinson - still 
thought of her—had men- 
tioned the fact that Helen 


aunt; 


was still in New York with her 
sometimes it would be Boston, and once 
he learned.that she had gone abroad for a 
few months. 

“Why don’t you let me find out her 
address so you can write to her?” Clem- 
ents had pleaded many times. 

“She was so quick to believe the worst 
of me that I’m sure she didn’t care very 
much,” would be Hinson’s answer. “If I 
could just locate that man Riley, I'd 
make him confess the whole affair, and 
then I’d be willing to tell my story to 
Helen. As it is, it would be simply my 
word against Priestly’s.” 

XIX 2! 

EATED on a bench beneath the over- 
~ hanging branches of one of the mas- 
sive live oaks that dotted the expansive 
and well-kept lawn, Hinson was enjoying 
the beauty of April moonlight. The 
warm, moist air was redolent with the 
Perfumes of the honeysuckles and mag- 
nolia blossoms. Above him, a mocking 
bird chirped sleepily; he could hear the 
Soft call of some lonely night bird some- 
where in the distance. 

Lost in reverie, he failed to hear the 
soft purr of a motor—nor did he even 
notice the glare of the headlights that 
were dulled by the brilliance of the moon 
—as a car was brought to a stop a hun- 
dred yards away. 

A white-clad figure was almost upon 
him before he looked up. His heart 
skipped a beat and he sprang to his feet; 
his brain was awhirl—surely—it couldn’t 
be—Helen! 

“Oh, you—you frightened me!” The 
girl clasped one hand over her heart and 
Stared at Hinson. “I—oh, John, I just 
had to come to you—to beg your for- 
Biveness. I know I’ve been such a fool !” 


“Forgive! There’s nothing to forgive— 





_to meet that man John Hinson. 


Helen. I need you—I want you—lI love 
you.” Hinson clasped the girl’s out- 
stretched hands and drew her to him. 

Half-frightened at the passionate out- 
burst, she drew back slightly. “Let me 
explain—I must tell you—I—just came 
to Leaton this afternoon—father had a 
letter—it was from a minister from 
Missouri. A man by the name of Riley, 
thinking he was dying, had asked him to 
write to the sheriff and tell the truth 
about what happened nearly three years 
ago. This Riley was hired by Priestly 
to blow up your vat—you wounded 
Priestly in protecting your property; he 
lied to me, and. father—Heaven forgive 
him !—knew Priestly was telling a false- 
hood all the time, but he wanted me to 
marry him. Today he showed me the 
letter and I faced Jim Priestly and made 
him admit that he had lied to me. Then 
I came—came to—ask you to forgive—” 
Sobbing, the girl hid her face on Hin- 
son’s shoulder. 

Thrilled by the sweet contact of her 
deliciously slim young body, Hinson drew 
her closer still. He placed a gentle hand 
beneath her chin and looking down into 
eyes that sparkled as the moon’s bright 
beams, he kissed the tears. Their lips 
met in a long, lingering kiss, her arms 
stole about his neck in sweet embrace. 


XX 


ws JHAT’S the name of this little 

community?” asked a tourist of 
Bill Nelson, as he stopped at the store to 
buy some gas for his car. 

“It’s named Grayville, sir,” answered 
Nelson proudly, “and if I do say it my- 
self, it’s a hustlin’ commun- 
ity and danged fine place to 
live.” 

“You have a nice little 
store,” said the stranger. 


“Yep, just finished jit a 
month ago. You should a’ 
seen the shack I used to have, 
though.” Nelson 
“Reg’lar hang-out for every 
loafer that came along..What 
with all the trade I got now, 
I don’t have time to loaf and 
nobody else has either, not in 
this community.” 


“That's fine,” exclaimed the tourist as 
he paid for his gas. “I notice, too, that 
you have more fine cattle around here 
than any other place I’ve seen in the 
state. 
ante-bellum home down the road a piece? 
Half-hidden behind that grove of oaks, 
it’s a sight worth seeing.” 

“Yep, we got the best cows in the 
country right around here. We got a 
community house; we got fine chickens 
and hogs and danged if we ain’t actually 
makin’ money farmin’. 
in our county either! We've got a 
power line for electricity and a dozen 
men got artesian wells and runnin’ water 
and we got the best Farm Bureau and 
the best county agent in the world— 
and climate !— 

“Oh, yes, that pretty place belongs to 
a feller named John Hinson. Done 
more in less’n five years than some folks 
would do in 50. Took the old home 
place and just natcherly made things 
hum. He’s a fine feller, John is; a 
Master Farmer, being mentioned for the 
legislature, and everything. He’s spe- 
cially happy right now—he jus’ went and 
married a girl he’s been lovin’ for some 
years. The sheriff's daughter—was a 
Miss Morris. Man, you ought to see 
her—purty as a picture.” 


“You excel the Californians—I’m one 
—in boasting of your community and 
state,” laughed the stranger as he started 
his car. “You have the right spirit—I’d 
like to stay a few days around here just 
He must 
be a nice chap.” 

“Finest in the world,” said Nelson 
proudly. “But the funny part of it is 
that we used to call him ‘That Fool, 
John Hinson.’ Turned out we was the 
fools.” 

(THE END) 
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Mr. Burson, Bale-per-acre Farmer, Broadcasting 





“,.- potash 





increased 










my yields 
of seed cotton 


100 to 300 


lbs. per acre.” 







134 bales of cotton, averaging 512 
pounds each, on 125 acres—that’s 
the 1928 accomplishment of Mr. 
Paul Burson, of Monroe, Georgia. 


Broadcasting over the radio from 
Atlanta recently Mr. Burson said: 
“My success is due to soil improve- 


and intensive cultivation...I carried 
out a test in 1928 using 100 to 150 
pounds of muriate of potash as a 
side application with 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda and found that potash 
increased my yields from 100 to 300 
pounds of seed cotton per acre.” 


Here are the results of his test, in 
which he compared three plots, all 
fertilized the same way except that 
two plots received extra potash as 
a top-dressing: 


























FERTILIZER YIELD 
PER ACRE PER ACRE 
800 Ibs. 10-4-4 
; A281 a? 
200 Ibs. nitrate soda 1,428 Ibs. | Mr. Burson is just one of 
800 Ibs. 10-4-4 ‘ PLS more than 250 cotton grow- 
trat ’ 
oa ike poten - ers who have found that extra 
oy age potash pays extra cash. Each 
200 Ibs. nitrate soda _ | 1,720 Ibs. $1 invested in potash top- 
130 Ibs. muriate potash dressing returned them an 
and the nitrate ofsoda and muratcofperach |  AVeTage Of $5.50 in extra seed 
top-dressings were applied June 26. cotton. 














MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee, 


: Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
i N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


1 of Amsterdam, Holland 

! Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

i Please send me your free 32-page illustrated booklet é 
—TOP-DRESS WITH POTASH. It Pays! I under- 


i stand it contains free information on how hundreds JJ 
rT of farmers got extra cash from cotton. 
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N. THURSDAY morning, March 

14, children of Elba, Alabama, 
went their merry way to school. Some 
hurried that they might have time to 
play. Some hurried to avoid being 
late. Men went to their work, some 
in stores, some in the county court- 
house, some here, some there. Only 
the rain kept the housewives from 
taking the usual leave from their du- 
ties to exchange doorstep greetings 
with neighbors. And none in Elba 
seemed aware of the terrible catas- 
trophe sweeping down on them. 

And then it struck—the terrible 
flood of uncontrollable water. We 
could not begin to describe the an- 
guish or the sufferings of these people. 
Theirs was the plight of thousands 
of others caught in the path of the 
flood waters. Neither could we de- 
scribe the desolation left by the angry 


districts of Alabama? 


IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BE ONE WHO CAN GIVE 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 


... for the benefit of the flood sufferers. 
Will you please deliver this to American Red Cross for use in the flooded 
Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen:—I am enclosing $...... 


waters as they receded. It is enough 
to know that thousands of these un- 
fortunate people have suffered the 
loss of homes and household goods 
and clothing and whatever else they 


once had. Hundreds are sick from 
exposure. Only the help of good 
people everywhere has kept them 


from going hungry since their rescue, 
and only continued help until they can 
find some way to make a living can 
keep them from untold suffering in 
the next few weeks to come. 

For those who may not yet have 
had opportunity to contribute for the 
benefit of these unfortunate people 
(26,000 of them now, says Governor 
Graves) we are publishing a coupon 
below. Send any sum you can and 
we pledge its delivery to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the organization that 
is in charge of relief work. 
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HERE are more “ifs” in cotton farm- 


ing than in any other real business 


with which I have ever had an intimate 
association and some practical experience. 

How often the 
“ifs” have turned 
against us in the 
South is best testified 
by the gullied hill- 
sides, the small 
farms, the meager 
use of modern ma- 
chinery, the small 
horsepower, the di- 
lapidated cabins, the 
lack of barns and 
livestock, the low income, and therefore 
the low value per farm, and the high 
interest rate paid by farmers because of 
the risks of farming under an all-cotton 
type of farming. The risks and the “ifs’’ 
have reference to the same thing. 

Dr. I. W. Hill, boys’ and girls’ club 
agent of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and former Alabama cit- 
izen, tells this story. When he was a 
small boy he went one evening with an 
old Negro preacher who worked for his 
father to get the cows down in the pas- 
ture. They found all of the cows except 
“Old Brindle.” Young Ike thought he 
saw the lost cow down across the small 
creek, and pointed her out to the old 
Negro. The old Negro would not be- 
lieve that Ike was right. Finally Ike 
said, “I bet you two bits that’s old Brin- 
dle.” The old Negro said, “No, Misteh 
Ike, I’se a preacher an’ I can’t bet, but if 
dat’s old Brindle I give you two bits an’ 
if it ain't den you give me two bits.” Ike 
said, “Why, that’s just the same as bet- 
ting.” ‘No, Misteh Ike,” said the old 
Negro, “dat ain’t bettin’, dat’s just ifin’.” 

I was reminded of this just the other 
day when one of our entomologists came 
into my office and told me that there 
were boll weevils emerging even at this 
early date. We have had no tempera- 
tures in the southern part of the state 
as low as 20 degrees. I thought to my- 
self, there is that old “if” for cotton 
farmers again this year. Jf-the weevils 
are not too bad and if it does not rain 
too much and if Texas and Oklahoma 
and the other states do not raise so much 
cotton that they destroy the price, we 
will make a living in 1929 raising cotton, 
That is “ifin’,” and I have told you what 
“ifin’” really is. 

When cotton becomes our clear sur- 
plus, when food and feed are grown in 
abundance, when soils are conserved, when 
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the products of the farm timber crop, 
the dairy, the poultry, and the other 
products are turned into cash as well as 
family living, there will be less “ifin’” 
and more certainty in farming in the 
Cotton Belt. The land is being plowed, 
the seedbed prepared; soon the time of 
planting will come. What is your plan? 
All cotton and a full crop of “ifs”? Or 
are you trying to plan a safe system of 
farming not only for 1929, but for every 
year? 
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| MARKETING SMALL QUANTI. | 
TIES OF WOOL | 





N CERTAIN sections of Georgia and 
other Southeastern States, a novel 
plan for assembling and marketing wool 
has been developed. This scheme is call- 
ed locally a “wool pool.” 

Leadership is assumed by some farm- 
er, business man, or county agent who 
makes arrangements to hold a sale on a 
single day after the shearing season is 
over. 

Suyers are notified in advance as to 
the place and date of this sale. Farmers 
for miles around are also advised and re- 
quested to bring in their wool. The buy- 
ers bid against each other thereby mak- 
ing a competitive market for the farmers 
at their own shipping point. 

My own conclusion is that whenever 
practicable it is best for farmers to de- 
velop a price for their products through 
bargaining rather than consigning their 
products. Whenever the volume justi- 
fies this should be accomplished as near 
home as possible. 


Since wool production is scattered in 
the Southeast it is not feasible to have 
day-to-day competitive markets at the 
larger towns. There is not enough to 
justify those specializing in wool buying 
to set up local establishments; conse- 
quently, this method of pooling wool is 
an ingenious one under the circumstances. 

J. WILLIAM FIROR, 

Head of Division of Agricultural 

Economics and Marketing, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. 


| CLAY COUNTY ORGANIZES | 
- 
OR co6rdination and for efficiency, 
men and women engaged in agricul- 
ture and home economics work in Clay 








County have organized “The Clay Coun- 
ty Agricultural and Home Economics 
Club.” F. M. White, county agent, was 
elected president; Prof. E. H. Gentry, 
principal State Secondary Agricultural 
School, vice-president; and Miss Gladys 
Lumpkin, teacher of vocational home 
economics, secretary. 

The members of the organization, in 
addition to the officers, are E. W. Rob- 
inson, superintendent of education; C. H. 
Bates, teacher of vocational agriculture; 
W. G. Johnston, teacher of vocational 
agriculture; A. T. East, principal, Bibb 
Graves High School; Mr. Friday, teacher 
of vocational agriculture; Miss Rena Cor- 
nell, teacher of home economics; Mrs. J. 
E. S. Rudd, county home demonstration 
agent; and Miss Ellis, teacher of home 
economics, Clay County High School. 

The organization has planned its work 
for the year. P. O. DAVIS. 





| SUBSTATION PROGRESS 


t 








ROF. M. J. Funchess, dean of agri- 

culture at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and director of the agricultural 
experiment station, reports that progress 
is being made with substation work in 
Alabama. The Tennessee Valley Sub- 
station at Belle Mina is ahead of either 
of the others. The buildings there are 
practically complete and Superintendent 
Fred Stewart and family have moved 
into the residence built for the superin- 
tendent. Experimental work is being 
started. 

Superintendent R. C. Christopher is on 
the job at Crossville. The buildings are 
to be finished within a few weeks. Ex- 
perimental work will be started there 
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Miss Blanche Conner and Miss Dorothy 
Prater, of Millport, Alabama, are seen admir- 
ing fine Lamar County yams, which all Ala- 
bamians are learning to know to be among 
the finest produced in the South. They were 
raised on Lamar County plantations. 


this spring, this being the Sand Moun- 
tain station. 


J. P. Wilson began work March 16 as 
superintendent of the Wiregrass Station 
at Headland. The erection of buildings 
and other work will go forward as rap- 
idly as feasible. 

The proposed station for the Black 
Belt and that for the Gulf Coast have 
not been located. They are to be located 
and started this year. 


In addition to these substations, Pro- 
fessor Funchess says that four experi- 
mental fields have been started. One is 
in Marion County, one in Calhoun Coun- 
ty, one in Autauga County, and one in 
‘Dallas County. Six more experimental 
fields are to be started by July of this 
year. 


se) 


DD vinegar when a tin of polish 

has become hard and lumpy. A few 
drops of lemon juice rubbed briskly on 
black or brown shoes gives a brilliant 
polish. 
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LOANS AVAILABLE FOR | 
FLOODED DISTRICTS OF 1928; 





Y AN Act of Congress farmers of 
the Southeastern States in the flood 


stricken area of 1928 are receiving loans, 


from the Federal Government to pur- 
chase seed, feed, and 
fertilizer for the 
1929 crop. States 
receiving this aid in- 
clude Virginia, North 
Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Ala- 
bama. Six million 
dollars has been ap- 
propriated for this 
cause. 

counties of South Ala- 
bama are offered this aid. They are 
Choctaw, Marengo, Dallas, Autauga, El- 
more, Macon, Lee, Russell, Bullock, 
Montgomery, Lowndes, Wilcox, Clarke, 
Washington, Monroe, Conecuh, Butler, 
Crenshaw, Pike, Barbour, Henry, Dale, 
Coffee, Houston, Geneva, Covington, Es- 
cambia, Baldwin, and Mobile. 

County agents of South Alabama have 
taken it upon themselves to push this 
work. Professor L. N. Duncan, director 
of extension, called a meeting of these 
agents in Montgomery on March 19 to 
set up the machinery to carry this work 
forward at a rapid speed. 

County agents who met at Montgom- 
ery and are at present helping farmers to 
make application for their loans are A. G. 
Harrell, E. E. Hale, L. C. Rew, H. M. 





Twenty-nine 


Lewis, T. W. Allen,. L. M. Hollings- 
worth, L. G. Pearson, J. A. McLeod, 
Lem Edmonson, R. S. Parker, W. A. 


Cammack, C. L. Hollingsworth, H. H. 
Best, A. V. Culpepper, P. R. Pettis, J. 
D. Samford, R. L. King, W. F. Murphy, 
G. W. Ray, W. M. Ray, J. H. Wither- 
ington, W. T. Cheney, S. H. Gibbons, W. 
C. Vail, John Blake, H. B. Helms, and 
H. H. Williamson. Several other agri- 
cultural workers attended the meeting 
and are helping with the project. 


After mentioning briefly the storm and 
flood stricken areas of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama, the text of the 
Act said, “In the case of land planted or 
to be planted in cotton or tobacco, no 
loan or advance for or sale of seed and 
fertilizer shall exceed $8 per acre, and in 
the case of land planted or to be planted 
in other crops, no loan, or advance for 
or for sale of seed and fertilizer shall 
exceed $3 per acre. No loan, advance, or 


_ sale under this resolution shall, in any 


event, exceed $2,000 to any one person.” 

The security in all cases is intended to 
be only the crop grown during the year 
1929, no other security being necessary. 
It will be necessary far tenants or others 
who, have given previous liens on the 
crops to secure a waiver from the land- 
lord or holder of previous mortgage in 
order to give a first mortgage on the 
crop, but the fact that mortgage may al- 
ready have been given on livestock is im- 
material. . 

It is required that the borrower agree 
to use the money for the purchase of 
fertilizer, seed, and feed for work ‘stock 
when absolutely necessary, and to use 
these for crop production purposes on the 
lands which he is farming. Penalty is at- 
tached for fraud or misuse of the funds. 

The Federal Loan note bears. interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, pay- 
able on or before December 1. The final 
limit for submitting applications is April 
20, 1929. 

The loan cannot be made on the basis 
of damage by the present flood in the 
Southern States, but under the law must 
be made on the basis of damage done in 
that region last year. However, the loans 
which are being received at present will 
assist in bringing relief from the present 
flood, as they make possible the obtaining 
of more money in the flood sections. 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 
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Mother and Child: TheirCare 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
pF. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


The Mother 


FTER “a child is born” the mother 
should be made as comfortable as 


possible. If the mother is chilly, place 
hot water bottle to her feet. The room 
should be darkened 


and the mother al- 
lowed to rest quietly. 

Company. — Dur- 
ing the first week or 





ten days after the 
child is born only 
members of the fam- 
ily, the doctor, and 
the nurse should 
DR REGISTER see the mother. 
Position. — Dur- 


ing the first five hours the mother should 
lie quietly on her back. Later she may 
lie on her side. 

Sleep —A nursing mother should have 
more sleep than other members of the 
family, except the baby. 

Diet—During the first day after the 
child is born the mother should have 
only water, cocoa, milk, and toast. On 
the second day she can have in addition 
soup, soft boiled or poached eggs. On 
the third, fourth, and fifth day chicken, 
fruit, fish, and oysters can be added, and 
the mother can drink as much as two 
quarts of milk daily. The nursing moth- 
er should drink only small quantities of 
tea and coffee. No alcoholic drinks, no 
tobacco should be used. We would not 
advise the mother *> eat beans, cabbage, 
kraut, or peas during first month after 
baby is born. 

Kidneys.—The kidneys should act with- 
in 8 or 9 hours after baby is born. If 
she does not pass water in that length 
of time, call the doctor. 

Bowels—Bowels should act in 36 
hours. If they do not act in that 
time give a small dose of castor oil or a 
saline purgative such as epsom salts or 
citrate of magnesia. 

After Pains——Do not be alarmed about 
after pains; unless unbearable, nothing 
need be done about them. The physician 
should keep the mother and child under 
supervision for at least three weeks. 

The mother should not take over house- 
hold duties under a month, and not then 
if the work is hard. 

By all means have a separate bed for 
the baby from the very first. It is much 


better for mother and child. If the baby 
occupies the same bed as the mother 
there is great danger of lying on the 
baby. Then, too, the mother can enjoy 


her sleep better alone, as she does not 
have this fear of lying on the baby on 
her subconscious mind. 


Danger Signals 
EMPERATURE—If the mother has 
a chill and a rise of temperature on 
the third or fourth day after the baby 
born, a doctor should be called at once. 
This may be a forerunner of “child bed 
fever.” 
Hemorrhage.—If hemorrhage develops 
call a doctor at once. Keep patient quiet 


and rub or rather massage or knead the 
abdomen, 


The Baby 


{, YES—A drop of a 2 per cent solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver should be 
dropped in each of the baby’s eyes very 
soon after it is born. This should be ob- 
tained from the doctor or druggist be- 

forehand, 
; The Bath.—The baby should be bathed 
oon after birth, using warm water and 
_ soap. Castile soap is good. The 
elbo to test the bath water is to put your 
wi w in the water; if the water feels 
t right to the elbow, it is all right for 


is too used to ex- 
The baby 
Dry the 
patting it 


the baby. The hand 
posure to be a safe guide. 
should be bathed once a day. 
baby carefully after bathing, 
dry. Do not rub it too hard. 
Powders—Do not use highly scented 
powders. A little starch powder is very 


good. Powder cannot take the place of 
a bath and clean clothes. 
Bed.—As stated before, baby should 


sleep alone. Use a small bed, crib, box, or 
even a basket may be used for awhile. 
If you have no small mattress ove can 
be made of ticking filled with clean ex- 
This can be changed often and 
the tick washed. The mattress should be 
covered with rubber sheeting and a 
quilted pad placed over the rubber sheet- 
ing. The baby’s blanket should be cov- 
ered with a muslin bag. Every morning 
the rubber sheeting should be washed 
with soap and water. If you cannot pro- 
cure rubber sheeting use white oil cloth. 

Feeding.—The baby should nurse each 
breast about eight minutes and there 
should be about three hours between 


celsior. 


nursings. There can be no hard and fast 
rule. You will have to use judgment and 


be guided by what the doctor says. The 
nursings should be at regular intervals, 
however, whatever the interval is. 
Lastly—Use common sense in taking 
care of mother and baby. There should 
be a sound reason for everything you 
do. Do not do everything nor even half 
the things the neighbors tell you to do. 
When in doubt consult your doctor. 
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O* R new book just off the press con- 
tains — 


200 attractive styles. 
. Slenderizing models for stouts. 
and home wear. 
. Cute styles for children. 
Seauty article by Percy Westmore, the 
man who prepares the stars of First National 
Pictures. 
6. A style article 
costume designer for Universal Pictures. 
7. Embroidery, hooked rugs, etc. 


Lingerie 


oe on 


Send today 15 cents for your copy. It 


may save you 15 dollars in preparing 
your spring wardrobe. 
Address - Pattern Dept., Progressive 


Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





__PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


8 goo of each pattern, 20 cents. 
terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our latest Fashion Maga- 
zine. It is splendid and contains attractive 
styles for the spring season, suggestions re- 
garding gifts that can be made at home, also 
attractive styles for children and a good se- 
lection of embroidery. Send 15 cents today 
for your copy, addressing Fashion Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 





Two pat- 


by Johanna Mathieson, } 




















BOSS OVENS 
ized good, old-fashioned, 


thousands of American households. 


where are finding that home cookery retains its charm 

when this modern equipment is used. 

The BOSS is the original, glass door oven. 

steel 
Overbrowning and 


blue 
lining. 


polished, 
asbestos 


“Mecca Lustre,” 
throughout with 
burning are avoided by 


Oil-Air hot blast burners. “Made 
cook quickly. Beautifully finished 
enamel. Casters under feet 


advantages. 
Department, 
Stoves. 











and OIL-AIR STOVES 
home baking in 


Scientific circulation 
A whole meal may be cooked at one time. 
BOSS Ovens are guaranteed to bake satisfact- 
orily on any good Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove. 
BOSS Ojil-Air Stoves are equipped with the famous “Vv 
to 


and many other exclusive 


furniture and hardware stores sell BOSS Ovens and 
Ask for them by name, and look for the BOSS trademark. 
Booklet and name of nearest dealer sent upon request—use coupon. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


56 Years of Service 


OVENS «nOI-AlB STOVES | 
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have popular- 
hundreds of 
Women every- 





Made of 


; Other BOSS OVEN 
insulated Superiorities: 

Full tin lined; guar- 
anteed glass door; 


double or extra top; 


and 


of heat. 


asbestos lined 
throughout; all body 
parts double seamed 





throughout; patented & 
’ shaped deflector; 


save oil” and extra oven capacity. 


in “old ivory” 





The Huenefeld Co., 
Cincinnati, 

Please send BOSS Book- 
let and name of nearest 
dealer. 


Name 




















Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill 





or Drill 





Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above—thick or thin 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter 
ever made for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills or Drill. It never 


misses. 


Number of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 


It also plants accurately Corn, Peas, Beans, Sorg 


hum, etc. 








No. 60 puts 
out fertilizer 
and makes 
FULL SIZE 
bed ready to 
plant at 
ONE TRIP 


GUANO SOWERS 
Cole's 15 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete line in the 
world. They handle all kinds of fertililzer 
and are made either with opening plow or cov- 
ering plows or discs and with Force-feed 
knocker-feed or vibrator-feed. There is a Cole 
Distributor for every purpose and to suit the 
needs of every farmer. Cole Distributors are 
well constructed, celiable, and efficient. 
Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it oui right. Cole Distributors 
wil] save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: 


Most perfect Cotton Planter and best 
Combination Planter at any price. 


It will pay you to throw away other Cotton 
Planters and get the wonderful No. 40. 







PLANTS 
Cora, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 


Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, ete. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Plant- 
er. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection 
and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. 
Dro..s them shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at one 
trip. Save labor, make better crops, and en- 
rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 
the air. Write for explanation. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed is more perfect than ean be 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


Over Half a 


Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.” Get the 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satis- 
faction. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when yeu 
consider the labor-saving —T, ——_ 


and Distributors 
insures best values. 


See your reliable Cole arhent and get FULL information or write to us for 


and Memo Book free. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box3 00, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Thre Common Sense 


Way to Buy]. 











2 2 | 


How you are saved one-third to one-half 
the ordinary price of merchandise by the 
famous Ward plan of distributing from 
manufacturer direct to you. One-third 
of all the families in America now take 

















advantage of it. 


N this page are pictured a few of over 

35,000 items of merchandise stocked 
by Montgomery Ward & Co. They are 
shown here for the sole purpose of prov- 
ing by definite examples how large a part 
of ordinary prices may be saved by this 
direct way of buying. 


A charming, modern bungalow 


Take the home illustrated here for instance. 
It is one of the smartest and most charm- 
ing of thousands of designs submitted by 
talented architects 
this season. Its con- 
struction embod- 
ies the latest engi- 
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Concrete Mixer 


New improvements in design. Pays for itself on first 
job. See catalogue. Easy payments. Ordinary prices 
reduced $10 to $20. 


to $2500 under ordinary ways of building. 





The te 94 home—one of our modern and charming designs. 
We sell all Readycut Homes on the easy monthly payment plan. 
Savings are $500 to $2000 under ordinary ways. Write for 
Special catalogue and ask about Ward’s new 15-year loan. 
two of the finest, mechanically excellent 
pieces of machinery that you can find in either 
line. We ask men who pride themselves on 
judging farm equipment values to compare 
them with the highest priced products on the 
market ... these cost one-third to one-half less. 
Families by the thousands today buy impor- 
tant items only from Ward’s and no other way. 
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ee to keep it warm in ee ee look through Ward’s catalogue or as apna 
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Test Proves Excellence’ 


Running for 5500 continuous hours, a Royal Blue Separator 

proved conclusively its unparalleled durability. After this test, 

equal to 15 years of daily use, net a single part was worn 

enough to require replacement or repair and the bowl was still 
in perfect balance! 


out the United ‘States, you are astonished at 
the low prices on the fine merchandise of 
every description. The reasons for these low 
Prices are easy to understand. 

In the first place, there is but one step 
between you and the factory that makes the 
merchandise—that is Ward’s only method 
of selling. In the second place, the huge 
volume of 250,000,000 dollars annually en- 
ables Ward’s to get the world’s lowest prices 
on any kind of merchandise. 
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When you buy from Montgomery Ward 
& Co. you receive only laboratory tested mer- 
chandise, and purchase is guaranteed to sat- 
isfy you in every way or your money will be 
returned. Even with our enormous volume 
of business, Ward’s offers you mail order's 
swiftest service—In Today—Out Today. That 
means your order will be on its way to you 
the same day it is received. 


Look it up in Ward’s catalogue 


There is a free copy for you of Ward’s /& 
new 1929 Spring and Summer Cata- / \ 
logue if you have none. Look upin 43M 
wy 
this great book whatever you 
want to buy-it will give you a 


Pi 


quality and itwill showyouthe 
prices that you should pay. 
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Sattley Gas Engine 


One of the finest jobs known to modern engineer- 

ing science and embodying the newe principles 

of uitales. 1% horsepower and adually de- 

velops 2% ig ge Has 40 less parts than any 

other engine. Ten parts interchangeable with 
Ford Model T. Try for 60 days. 





















MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 
Established 1872 


/ World-Wide Distributors of 
Quality Merchandise, Operat- 
ing Hundreds of Retail Stores 
and Eight Great Mail Order 
Houses, at Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Den- 
ver, Fort Worth, Portland, 
Ore., and Oakland. 











RADIO BROADCAST 


Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.'s Hour— 
News, Home Hints, Features, Music— every day 
except Saturday and Sunday, over stations KDKA, 
KYW-krKx, KSTP, WSB, KOA, KWK,WMC, 
KVOO, WSM, WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WOC, 
WOW, WFAA, WHAS, at 12 noon Central 
Standard Time, or 1 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 











The Progressice Farmer : 








The Progressive Farm Woman! 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 




















[THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR’ 





ONDAY, April 1—A pair of em- 

broidery hoops is a great help in 
removing fruit stains. Stretch the part 
of the cloth containing the stain over 
the hoops and place it over a bowl. Boil- 
ing water can then be poured through 
without wetting much of the cloth or 
scalding the hands. 





Tuesday, April 2.—Stockings often suf- 
fer from the manner of putting them on 
and taking them off. The correct way to 
put them on is to turn the legs inside out 
by rolling them outwards towards the 
heel. When taking them off roll with 
both hands instead of pulling off by the 
heel. 

Wednesday, April 3—When the handle 
of your umbrella becomes detached, fill 
the hole with sulphur, make the screw 
red hot, and press it into the cavity. When 
cold it will be quite hard and firm. Knife 
blades that have become loose can be 
mended in the same manner. 


Thursday, April 4—A good thing to 
remember is that before pouring hot 
stewed fruit into a glass dish, the dish 
should be placed on a wet cloth; then it 
will not crack. Before pouring hot water 
into a tumbler place the tumbler on the 
table and put a spoon in it. 

Friday, April 5.—A spoon should never 
be used to eat vegetables of any kind. 
They are always eaten with a fork. 
Neither is it well to sip coffee from the 
spoon; it should be taken directly from 
the cup and if too hot should be allowed 
to stand while it The use of a 
spoon to stir anything should, as far as 
possible, be avoided and if something has 
to be stirred, it should be done as lightly 


~ 1 
cools. 


as possible. 

Saturday, April 6—While doing your 
regular Saturday baking make up some 
little cakes for the children’s lunches next 
week. Here is a splendid recipe for Date 
Bars :— 

Date Bars.—One cup sugar, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter, 2 eggs beaten thoroughly, 1 tablespoon 
hot water, 1 cup flour, 1 level teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, % cup chopped nut meats, 1 
pound of dates cut fine. Mix in order given 
and bake in a long shallow Spread 
dough thinly. Bake in a moderate oven about 
25 minutes. Let stand until cool. Cut in 
strips. 

Sunday, April 7.— 

Give a little, live a little, try a little mirth, 
Sing a little, bring a little happiness to earth. 
Pray a little, play a little, be a little glad; 
Rest a little, jest a little if the heart is sad. 
Spend a little, send a little to another’s door, 
Give a little, live a little, love a little more. 


pan, 





HOW TO GET THIN 


HE following article which was pub- 
lished about two years ago is re- 
peated by request. 

The average adult who is not working 
hard, will require from 2,400 to 2,700 
calories of energy a day. If less is 
taken the body fat is drawn upon. The 
way to reduce, therefore, is to make a 
steady demand on this fat by burning a 











little of it every day. If the food is 
properly chosen, it is easy to take as 
little as 1,500 calories and yet have 
enough to eat so that one does not feel 


empty and uncomfortable. 


When the diet is properly selected, and 
only a doctor can do this with safety, 
the necessary nutrients to sustain the 
wear and tear are included, but also the 
so-called fattening foods are reduced but 
not at the expense of health. The aver- 
age person can lose a quarter of a pound 
a day, but the loss of more than one-half 
a pound a day, except under the observ- 
ance of the physician, will probably cause 
damage to the general health. 

Things to Avoid—One who is try- 
ing to reduce must not eat the following: 
sugar, starch, fat, mayonnaise, French 
dressing, candy, custard, rich pie, fat 
gravy, fat fish, fat meat such as pork, 


cream, chocolate milk shake, preserves, 


lettuce and cottage cheese salad, one muffin, 
buttermilk or skimmilk. 

Dinner.—Small steak with onions, small 
serving of mashed potatoes, string beans, let- 
tuce salad, one roll, baked apple. 

Breakfast.—Grapefruit, plain omelet, two 
slices of crisp lean bacon, one slice of toast, 
coffee with milk or dash of cream. 

Lunch.—Fruit salad, one roll, skimmilk. 

Dinner.—Broiled halibut with lemon, mashed 
potato (small serving), spinach with  hard- 
boiled egg, tomato salad, one roll, fruit jello. 


TABLE SHOWING 100-CALORIE PORTIONS 
OF FOOD 


HE values given in the table below are 
only approximate :— 
Measure of Portion 


Kind of Food to Give 100 Calories 


Apple....cesssecess 1 large 
ADTICOEE. 006 cere 0 
Asparagus........ 20 medium tips 
Bacon....ceses -..+.3 Strips, lean 
Beet, WAR. rcsceces 2% ounces, uncooked 
Beans, string..... 2% cups (l-inch pieces) 
Blackberries...... 1%4 cups 

i 





THE BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HOME OF RUFUS SLEDGE, BOLIVAR COUNTY, MISS. 


Usually in the Southern colonial type the columns are evenly spaced on a straight gal- 


lery as in the picture shown last week and the week before. 
very 


colonial the columns are grouped with 


In this example of Southern 


beautiful effect. The dining room and sun 


porch are modern touches but being well balanced they add to rather than take from the 


Observe the 
corners in time. 


dignity of the whole. 
two will soften the 


fried food, bread and butter, potatoes, 
hominy, grits, rice, and rich cake. 
Things to Eat.—One who is reduc- 
ing can eat the following: a liberal quan- 
tity of skimmilk to keep up the 
cium supply, eggs any way except fried, 


cal- 


buttermilk, orange juice, lemonade with 
no sugar, tea or coffee with no sugar and 
milk instead of cream, codfish, flounder, 
apples, peaches, pears, oranges, grape- 
fruit, strawberries, melon, grapes, lean 
beef, chicken, turkey, lamb, ham, or veal. 
Of the vegetables, one can have any ex- 
cept the starchy vegetables. Those that 
are best are: cabbage, sauerkraut, toma- 
toes, onions, turnips, snaps, kale, and any 
of the greens such as lettuce, beet, mus- 
tard, or turnip salad. 

A Few Suggested Menus.—In Food, 
Nutrition, and Health, Professors Mc- 
Collum and Simmonds give the follow- 
ing reducing diet. It may sound a little 
strenuous but it is well balanced :— 

Breakfast.—Orange, poached egg, two slices 
of lean, crisp bacon, one slice toast, coffee 
with a small amount of milk or a dash of 
cream, but no sugar. 

Lunch.—Vegetable soup, two soda crackers, 
lettuce and tomato salad with a small amount 
of French dressing containing but a small 
amount of oil, or salt, pepper, and vinegar; 
one roll with butter (but one cube of butter al- 
lowed per day); buttermilk. 

Dinner.—One small lamb chop, small baked 
potato, beets, celery and cabbage slaw, one 
roll, skimmilk, grapefruit. 

Breakfast.—Stewed prunes, without sugar; 
small dish of oatmeal with skimmilk; one slice 
of toast; coffee with small amount of milk or 
a dash of cream. 


Lunch.—Chicken soup, two soda crackers, } 


plantings, their suitable placing, and variety. 


A vine or 


Bread, white...... 1% ounces 

ET a wennseceens 1 tablespoonful 
Bread, whole 

WERE 6.dccccccoss 1% ounces 
Buttermilk........ 1% cups 
CRG 5 6 sc cgeen ¥% pound (5 cups shredded) 
Cantaloupe........ 1 medium sized 
Carrots............3 to 4 medium 
Cauliflower........ Half a medium head 
A EP ee 4 cups %-inch pieces (about 


1 pound) 
Chicken, lean......24%4 ounces, cooked 


CIDE. ccccsceseves 2 tablespoonfuls 
Codfish............5 ounces, uncooked 

Cottage cheese....5-6 tablespoonfuls 

Crackers, soda....: 5 to6 

Cucumbers........3 small (14 pounds) 

ND ci acdecssvesss 14% small or 1 large 

Pee aekss cheveekes 2 medium sized 

Flour, white....... 2 level tablespoonfuls 
ere 1 bunch (about 4 ounces) 
Halibut............3x2 inches (small serving) 
ROME scxcveece se 2 large heads (1% pounds) 
Milk, skim........ 1% cups 

Milk, whole.......54¢ cup (1 quart contains 


about 700 calories) 
Oatmeal, un- 


cooked. ......006. 4 tablespoons 
eS eer eer 3 to 4 medium 
CORMIER: 5 0 000sadves 1 large juicy 
Oy Ste. .osccccccss 12-14 


Peaches, canned..3 large halves and 3 table- 
spoonfuls of juice 
Peaches, fresh....3 medium sized 


POOIR sc esccccccsuce 1% 

Pineapple, canned.1 slice and 2 tablespoonfuls 
of juice 

Pineapple, fresh..2 slices 1 inch thick 

POtatees, ...00000s. 4 ounces raw 

SOT ee 37 

Raspberries....... 1% cups 

eee er 4 cups in 1-inch pieces 

Spinach............24% cups, cooked 

Steak (round)..... 1% ounces (piece 2%4x1xl 
inch) 


Strawberries......3%4 cups 

Sugar...........+..2 tablespoonfuls 

Tomatoes..........14% cups, cooked (1 large or 
2 medium size) 


Oo) ee Half a pound raw (2 cups 
¥%-inch cubes) 
Watermelon...... 1 pound 





HOW IGNORANT WE ARE ON | 
FOODS 


The Reply to Recent Contest. See 
How Nearly You Were Correct 


ECENTLY a list of foods was given 

to test your knowledge of those that 
have acid and alkaline reactions. Or- 
anges, lima beans, cabbage, beets, raisins, 
dried peas, turnips, lettuce, bananas, and 
apples, are alkaline in their reactions, 
while eggs, whole wheat, oysters, chicken 
meat, fish, rice, peanuts, oatmeal, white 
bread, and pork are among the acid pro- 
ducers. 

No doubt the very first name on the 
list drew the “acid” check from many 
women. Oranges are quite often thought 
of as acid, while as a matter of fact, they 
are very decidedly alkaline in their ulti- 
mate reaction. The same may be said 
about lemons, which do not appear on the 
list. The morning orange, the fruit cup, 
fruit salads, and the glass of lemonade, 
therefore, are wonderful balancers to use 
during the entire year. Those who eat 
heavily of acid-producing meat, fish, and 
bread cannot do better than to cultivate 
the fruit and vegetable balancing habit 
as quickly as possible. 

Here are a few other interesting facts 
about this little list :— 

Lima beans are the most alkaline of 
the foods in the list, with raisins follow- 
ing. Oranges and apples (as well as po- 
tatoes, milk, and a few other foods) have 
been found, experimentally, to be very 
efficient in reducing the acidity of the 
urine and blood. 

Oysters are by all means the most 
strongly acid in the list, rating 30 degrees 
of acidity per one hundred grains; pea- 
nuts are the least acid in the list of the 
acid producers, while breads are also well 
below the meats and fish. 








Do not take it that this means that 
meat, bread, and fish are not to be eaten. 
They are needed by our body engines just 
as surely as kindling wood is needed to 
start a fire in the stove. The body engine 
must burn fats. It needs sugar and starch 
as fuel if these fats are to be burned. 
But when it burns these fats, it needs to 
be assured by the stoker that there will 
be enough alkaline foods in the fuel so 
that the ultimate reaction of the body will 
not be too near the dangerous acid line. 
Eat meat, fish, eggs, bread, rice, and such 
foods moderately and thoughtfully and see 
to it that fruit cups, salads, green vege- 
tables, milk, light desserts, fruit, and all 
those things that have an alkaline reac- 
tion are regularly eaten also. They will 
balance the other foods, keep the body 
alkaline and secure the necessary minef- 
als, salts and vitamines. 

BETTY BARCLAY. 


THE CHILD’S VIEWPOINT 
——- 


RS. Brown walked with an air of 
determination. She was on her way 
to Mrs. Jones’ party. By the hand she 
dragged her little boy, John. John was 
crying softly. As they neared their des 
tination, Mrs. Brown gave him a little 
shake and said, “Stop your crying now of 
I'll tell your father and he’ll punish you 
for acting like a baby.” 
Under threat of punishment John stop 
ped but he looked sullen and defiant. 
Mrs. Jones opened the door. 


“How do you do Mrs. Brown, and hefé 
is Tohn.” Then seeing the telltale tears 
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on his face she said, “Crying? What's 
his trouble?” 

His mother answered for him. 

“Oh, he didn’t want to stay out of 


insists 


school, just because his teacher 
on their coming every day, unless they 
are sick. And it’s perfectly silly because 


what they learn isn’t of any importance. 
I had him come with me because I don’t 
hurry home. He's been fussing 
and crying all the way. It’s queer what 
an influence that teacher has had over 
him. He thinks what she says is just 
right even about a little thing like staying 
out of school.” 


want to 


“The very idea!” chorused a number of 
women—but not Mrs. Williams. 

Mrs. 

“TI leave it to you, Mrs. Williams, if it 
isn't unreasonable of that teacher to de- 
mand perfect attendance. You were a 
teacher once, I am sure you will agree 
that it isn’t important when the children 
are so young.” 

She settled back in her chair awaiting 
Mrs. Williams’ approval. It was not, how- 
ever, forthcoming. Mrs. Williams paused 
a moment and then spoke. 

“What 


Brown turned to her. 


I’m going to say may sound 
‘preachy’ but it is the answer to your 
question,” she said, smiling gravely. “The 
loss of the afternoon’s work may not be 
of any great importance, but there are 
moral lessons back of it, you see, that are 
of infinite importance. There is a lesson 
in obedience to the rules of the school 
which later is a lesson in obedience to the 
laws of the city, state, and-nation. There 
is a lesson in regularity, a lesson in re- 


spect for his work and interest in it, and 
a lesson in honesty in doing what is right 
for him to do. ‘These early years are the 
habit-forming years. John’s teacher is 
helping him to form the right life habits. 
You are fortunate, Mrs. Brown, that he 
has such a teacher, and when you think 
it over I feel sure you will want to codp- 
erate with her.” 

She looked at John as she finished. His 
tears had dried. He had been looking 
confidently at her as she spoke and al- 
though he did not understand what she 
said, he felt that she was defending him. 


“And why did you want so much to go 
to school today, John?” she asked. 

“Because my teacher said that I could 
start my bird house today. I had my 
wood all ready. I took it yesterday. And 
there will be no one to water the garden 
if I am not there and it won't grow if it 
isn’t watered. And I promised Miss 
Wood that I'd stop at the store and get 
some more seeds. We need them today.” 


John’s lip trembled and his eyes filled 
with tears again. The flush on his moth- 
er’s face deepened with shame and she 
said, “I did not understand. I have been 
too much taken up with my own interests 
to enter into my son’s new experiences in 
his school life.” 


She glanced hastily at her watch. Three 
o'clock! Then to John she said, “I am 
sorry dear, it is too late to go today, but 
tomorrow I will go with you and explain 
to your teacher and I will stay to see the 
work that you are doing. That will help 
me to understand.”—Elsie F. Kartack in 
Kindergarten News. 








A SONG TO SING: SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL | 





COPYRIGHT, 1887, BY JNO. R. BWENEY. 
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1. There’ssun-shine in mysoul to-day, More glo- ri- ous and bright 

2. There’smu-sic in mysoul to-day, A  car-ol to the King, 
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3. There’s springtime in my soul to-day, 
4, There’s gladness in mysoul to-day, And hope, and praise, ve love, 











For, when the Lord is near, 
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an - y earth-ly skies, For Je - sus is 
And Je = sus, lis- ten-ing, can hear The songs I can-not sing. 
The dove of peace sings in my heart, The flow’rs of grace ap- pear. 
For bless-ings which He gives me now, For joys ‘‘laid up’’ a - bove, 


my light, 


























O there’s sun . . 
OQ there’s sun - shine in 





When the peace - ful, 
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shine, 


the soul, 





hap - py mo- ments roll; 


When Jesus shows His smil-ing face, Thereis sun-shine in the soul. 
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bless - ed 
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hap - py mo-ments roll; 










OU open each package of 
Mother’s (China Brand) Oats 
with keen anticipation to see what 
charming piece of china it brings. 
For each package of these nour- 
ishing and healthful oats you buy 
contains u surprise of lovely china- 
ware—a plate, or a saucer, or a salad 
dish. ... You can completely set your 
table with the pieces you get with 
Mother’s China Oats. 


Most important, of course, are the 
nourishing, wholesome oats. Any 
dietician will tell you their value in 
the daily diet of children and grown- 
ups. Now with Quick Mother’s Oats 
(which cooks in 24 to 5 minutes), 
as well as Mother’s Oats you have 











always known, it is as simple to pre- 
pare as any hot cereal. 


Rich in grain nourishment, rich in 
flavor, rich in creamy texture—serve 
Mother’s Oats steaming hot tomor- 
row. And begin now to collect this 
attractive breakfast set. 


And a gift coupon, too 


Each Mother’s 
Oats package con- 
tains a Mother's 
coupon, too, re- 
deemable for valu- 
able premiums. 
The Mother's 
Oats Catalog of 
premiums — sent 





important: Don’t be deceived by substitutes offering ‘ 
chinaware enclosed, You alone are the loser. 





The rich nourishment of x 
this wonderful breakfast is 
enticingly offered in this 
full-flavored, cereal breakfast 


highest quality—every package is full weight. 


(399A) 15 


Every package contains | 
a piece of CHINA 













Other Valuable Premiums for 
Coupons in Every Package 


free on request—is like a trip through 
a wonderful gift shop. Jewelry—sil- 
verware—toys—leather goods—lamps 
—books—practically anything youneed. 
Yours for Mother’s Coupons, 


Be sure to get Mother's (China 
Brand) Oats—with the elegant china 
surprise in each box — the valuable 
coupon—AND the finest oats that are 
grown. Send for complete premium 
catalog. Mother’s Coupon Dept., 
Room 1708, 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


~e 


Mother’s Oats comes in 2 styles, the 
Regular and Quick Mother’s Oats 
that cooks in 22 to 5 minutes. © 


Mo ther’s Oats 
China Brand 


‘large’’ packages containing less oats, with yor} 


Every piece of china with Mother’s (China) Oats is of 


Watch out. 


















Yes, you can make them 
yourself, sae per- 
fectly, right at home, 
ennison has anew 
method sosimple you can 
quickly learn to make 
poy jonquilsand daf- 
— delicate sweet 


poppies — more 
than 60 varieties of flowers—all of colorful 
pe pnts ga them for your home, church, 

make them for gifts or tosell, 


Special Offer —Send Coupon 
fos that rove to complete satis- 
fon how ‘easily ly you enn mmabe | dowers ythip new 
P| we will send you free instructions and sam- 
rials for | mal ing Jonquils. Send coupon. 


| DENNISON'S ee 
62 E. Iph St., Chicago, Ill. 

— send me free sample instructions 

and materials for making Jonq 
Name 


Street or R. F. D 








State 
hy not let us include some of these Dennison books? 
you want and enclose proper amount. 
er | Dolls (Free 











~----Lamp Shade Packet 10¢ ....The Party Magazine 
~---Weaving Paper Rope 10c ....The Party Book $1. 
~---Complete 





Home Course im Crepe Paper Flower Making $2 








Just RubltOn 


Thousands of 
mothers tell us they 
would not be with- 
out Children’s 
Musterole, the 
milderform of Mus- 
terole especially 
prepared for babies 
and children. 

At night, when 
awakened by the 
warning, croupy 
cough, rub the 
clean, white ointment gently over the 
child’s throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular Mus- 
terole, penetrates fhe skin with a warming 
tingle and goes to the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster and is not messy to apply. 

Made from oil of mustard, it takes the 
kink out of stiff necks, relieves colds, sore 
throats and croupy coughs. All Druggists. 














MILD 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


An Opportunity 


to readers who wish to turn their sur- 
plus seeds, poultry or stock into ready 
cash. By running a small ad. in The 
Progressive Farmer you will reach 550,- 
000 farmers throughout the South and 
among these you will find many eager 
buyers. Write our nearest office today 
for low rates. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
FARM WOMAN 
4 siratnghem, Alabama 


$2 Raleigh, Cc. semevilie, Ky. 
Menthe 7 Tenn. . Texas 

















rd 
gan, $1 28, plus poaage, 20, delivery. 
a or 
FREE P= back. Special offer, two20- 20-yard bundles, 
apron free, $3 postage 


QUALITY SALES co. Dept 307.515 i. Dearbore St, CHICAGO 








MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


[gM The Progressive Farm Woman 








FROCKS AND FRILLS FOR | 


GIRLS | 





IRLS are wearing the ensemble suits 

this spring and summer. What is 
an ensemble? It’s a straight coat worn 
with such a dress as any of these three 
illustrated. Sometimes the coat is unlin- 
ed, the seams being neatly bound, but us- 
ually it is lined with the same material as 
the dress. Most of the coats are about 
two inches shorter than the dress. They 
are very easy to make with a good pat- 
tern. 

You remember those flowered coats that 
were very popular last summer worn over 
plain dresses? Well they are worn 
more than ever. this year only that the 
coats are of plain material and the dresses 
are of gay flowered and figured design. If 
you have the spring and summer Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman book 
of fashions you will see what I mean in 
coat number 3097 on page 1. Soft, rather 
heavy weight cottons, such as ratine or 
eponge, are much used for the coats. 

The cocktail jacket is a joy forever. 
It is shown a great deal in the smartest 
shops. It is a double breasted coat that 
comes just below the hip line. It is about 
the most stunningly youthful and useful 
new garment I have seen in the stores. It 
gives the straight hip line which you girls 
are all seeking. If you have not seen this 
jacket you will find one by looking at pat- 
tern number 3346 on page 12 of the Book 
of Fashions. The cocktail jackets are 
what you girls call “intriguing.” 

Dresses for girls are being made of cot- 
ton more than they have been for years. 
And no wonder they are for the materials 
are exquisite in coloring, beautiful in 
weave, soft and durable, and yet cooler 
and fresher looking than any silk. 

The flare skirt, the uneven hein line, and 
the long waisted blouse are growing in 
popularity. The soft cotton and _ silk 
materials make the flare skirts especially 
popular. 

Ruffles, soft graceful ones, are worn 
again; have you noticed it? You'll see 
them falling from the shoulder in pat- 
terns 2544 and 2612, from the hip in 3201 
and 2631, and on the skirt in 2642, 2582, 
2592 and several others. 





SOMETHING TO DO si 














Make a Chinaman 


HIS will require 12 or 14 pecans, two 
for each arm, two for each leg, three 
crosswise for the body, a roundish one 
for the head, and half a one, split length- 
wise, for each foot. 
Make holes through the pecans, 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN——$ihiishers Syndicate 


wire 
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“I sure was scared when that car of 
folks hit my dog an’ turned over, but it 
didn’t hurt nothin’ except make him a 
little lame in one leg.” 

“IT almost forgot my good deed today, 
an’ then I saw that boy kick my dog an’ 
I hit him with a rock.” 





#4 APRIL FOOLING 


APRIL-FOOLED my 

| other day in school, 

And this is how I did it—I minded 
every rule. 

I studied all my 
talk, or play, 

And teacher says she wishes I'd fool 

her every day! 

—Virginia Baker. 


teacher the 


lessons, and didn’t 
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them together, using fine wire, and paint 
the face, making the eyes oblique. Dress 
him in gay Chinese trousers and coat. 
Make the hat rim of silk-covered paste- 
board, letting the top of the pecan be the 
crown. Paint or cover this to match the 
rim and put a ring in it to hang the 
Chinaman up by. 


Now we make him useful. We stick 
pins around the rim, letting them form 


a wide brim. He makes a useful and 


amusing gift. 





| FOR LITTLE COOKS ) | 


cies ——e | 

OLASSES §; Siaiae Pudding. —To 1 cup 
M flour and 1 cup dry bread crumbs add 

4 cup finely chopped suet (this is the 
firm fat around the heart), 1 tablespoonful su- 
gar, and % teaspoonful soda. In another dish 
mix the liquids, % cup molasses or syrup, % 
cup milk, and 1 well beaten egg. Put the mix- 
tures together and pour into a well greased 
basin. Steam this 2% hours by setting it in a 
steamer over boiling water or put it in a pan 
of water in a medium oven. If you bake it 








cover the pan to keep the top from getting 
hard. Turn the pudding out to serve and dot 
over it teaspoons of strawberry jam. Cream 


adds to its deliciousness. If you have no cream 
add a teaspoon of sugar and a dash of nutmeg 
to 1 cup milk and use instead of the cream. 
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——+ 

HY is a black horse hard to train? Be. 

W cause you cannot make a black horsge 
a bay (obey). 

What never bites with its teeth? 








A comb, 


If apes eat apricots and crabs eat. crab. 
apples, what would geese eat? Gooseberries, 

Which is the rudest bird? The mocking. 
bird. 

Why do the cliffs frown? Because the seq 
waves. 


What moves all the time and yet always re. 
mains in the same place? Your heart. 

Which snake would make a good mother? 
A rattlesnake, because it always has a rattling 
good tail. 

What has only one leg, wears a hat, but has 
no face? A mushroom. 

Why is bread like the sun? 
comes light when it rises. 

What has a mouth but never speaks? A 
river. 

Why is a ship’s rudder like a policeman? 
Because it has a stern duty to perform. 

What jam can a boy not eat? A door jamb, 

Why is a ship never lonely? Because it al- 
ways has a mate. 

What animal has the most good points? A 
porcupine. 


Because it be. 


When is an omnibus like a dance? When it 
is a one-step bus. 
What three letters spell a flower? P.N.Y, 


(Peony). 


| DE BLACKBIRD FETCHED | 
DE SPRING | 


1 —: i 
IS mohnin’, ‘thous, ‘deed I heerd, 
When ebberyt’ing was calm, 
A song dat tetched mah po’ ole heart 
Like oil of gladdest balm. 
An’ who should I see settin’ 
Upon de ole hay rack, 
But mah blackbird, shuah, mah blackbird, 
An’ ’e said, “I’se jes’ got back.” 











dar 


Den he opened up his warble, 
When de gentle winds so soft 
Came dancin’ from de hill-tops dar, 
An’ o’er de meddah croft. 
An’ down hyar by mah cabin do’ 
He sang an’ flashed his wing, 
An’ I praised de Lo’d of glory, 
Kase mah blackbird fetched de spring, 
—Ben King, 








Pattern Department 





3461—The sport dress of yesterday is very 
much like the street, business, or 
church dress of today. It can be 
worn with or without a coat. This 
is an apple green printed pique with 
fine pleating the same shade of dark 
green as the figure in the material. 
The pattern is designed for sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 35% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

2631—This is that popular blouse all the 
girls are wearing. It can be worn 
with such a skirt as illustrated in 
3461 or with a circular one as in the 
following picture, according to the 
material. Girls, these blouses are so 
easily made and require so little ma- 
terial that you can have scveral— 
dark, light, cool, warm, gay, and 
sober. Get your experience in mak- 
ing them in summer cottons this 
spring and then next fall use the 








pattern to make a blouse in a golden 
yellow velvet to wear with a soft, 
darkish brown, rough weave skirt. 
The pattern is designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch material. 


2677—You must have at least one flare 
skirt this summer, everybody must. 
Can you imagine anything more ador- 
able than this pattern made up in 
a pale rose pink, a soft blue, or 4 
dainty lavender? Adorable—any girl 
is bound to look like a rosebud in it. 
Just a word of caution, girls—do not 
make these flaring skirts too short, 
especially in the back, because the 
knees of the darlingest, cuddlingest 
girl in the world are not pretty from 
behind. The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 24 
yards of 40-inch material. 
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| CONTEST WINNERS | 


LL of the letters received in the 

contest, “What the Radio Has Meant 
to Me and My Family,” were excellent. 
They were another proof of the progress 
being made in our Southern farm homes, 
for a radio is a sign of real progress. To 
Mrs. W. C. Cox, Onslow County, North 
Carolina, the judges awarded first prize. 


The Prize Letter 


HE radio has benefited my family 

and me in many ways. It has brought 
happiness to our home, so much so that 
I can truly say it has been a higher force 
for happiness to myself and family than 
any other article of furniture that we 
possess. In all our spare time there is 
something for us to listen to. Programs 
are so varied in character and, as a 
whole, so high in quality that anyone 
who listens finds something to his taste. 

When the day’s work is done we have 
only to turn on the radio to be enter- 
tained by the world’s great singers, or 
to listen to the lectures and orations of 
great speakers hundreds of miles removed 
from us. On Sundays when we cannot 
go to church we sit in our living room 
and listen to the sermons of the master 
minds. In my home is a dear old mother, 
an invalid, unable to leave home. The 
pleasure that the radio has brought to 
her has many times trebled its cost. 

Educationally, our radio has been a 
blessing to us. We learn many things 
from it that we could never learn from 
other sources. The talks to the kiddies, 
which they enjoy, are great inspirations 
to them. 

Our yearly income has been increased 
by the radio. Almost every day I hear 
something over the radio that helps me 
in my daily work: for instance, how to 
feed my family, feeding hens for egg 
production, and so forth. Authentic 
market reports are brought to us over 
the radio many hours ahead of the news- 
papers. From it my husband obtains 
the latest information on many subjects 
connected with farming. The agricul- 
tural colleges constantly are broadcast- 
ing programs of a practical nature filled 
with valuable information that any 
farmer can utilize in his everyday work. 

It is impossible to listen to the finer 
type of programs broadcast without 
one’s character being improved, because 
when we hear good things over the radio 
it causes us to have good thoughts, and 
good thoughts make the world that much 
better. We have found the radio’s value 
as a character builder so great that we 
would not be without its good influence. 

I am fully convinced that one of the 
finest things that could happen would be 
the placing of a radio in every American 
farm home. That would be a real Christ- 
mas gift for farm folks and for agri- 
culture—a gift of happiness, pleasure, 
and profit. Our radio has furnished us 
pleasure, entertainment, contentment, 
broadened our education, contributed ma- 
terially to the income of the farm, and 
Proved a character builder for the entire 
family, adults as well as children. 

MRS. W. C. COX. 

Onslow County, N. C. 

HONORABLE MENTION 
Georgia 
Mrs. Leta Culbreath, Campbell County. 





| SIGNS OF SPRING 


OWN by the river the willows are shaking 
Soft little pussies right out of their 


1 





A beds; 
a gray catkins will soon be awaking, 
itting on twigs and a-nodding their heads; 


Sitting in rows and wearing their mittens, 


Furry and purry and cuddly and dear; 


Own by the river the willow tree’s kittens 
Tell us 


quite plainly that springtime is here. 


Fon 
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Your Grocer will Give You One of These 








HESE TRAYS— 


are 11 inches wide by 
1614 inches long. They are 
full size for serving or may be 
used as a plaque for the buf- 
fet or wall. 


While you can see from the 
picture that they are all beau- 
tiful designs, you cannot ap- 
preciate their full attraction as 
we are unable to show in the 
newspaper the charming color 
schemes in which the trays 


burnt gold with a dark red 


d, the fi d deco- 
Eition being of oriental de- SEE THESE TRAYS 
sign, blending myriads of soft 
shades and coloring similar to — AT — 


the Persian rugs. 

Another is gold and black; YO UR GRO CERS 
very, very rich and a tray you 
would be proud of. 


The tray with the fruit bas- 
ket on it is in the natural 
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colors of the fruit. Luzianne Guarantee 
Each of them are different If after using the entire contents 
and when you see them you of a can of Luzianne (according 


are very apt to want one of to directions) you are not satisfied 
in every respect, your grocer will 


each. refund the money you paid for it. 


BEAUTIFUL SERVING TRAYS 


Ask for the 
LUZIANNE 
Pail with TRAY 


Your grocer should have a full 
assortment of these trays in 
his store now. 
Go to him and ask him to show 
you the trays. 


are decorated We have offered every grocer 
2 “ign . a ; these trays to give away with 
ne oft them tor instance is 1007 Good 100, Good each pail of Luzianne Coffee 


as a special inducement to get 
new folks to try Luzianne. 


We know that the goodness 
and deliciousness of Luzianne 
Coffee will keep folks drink- 
ing it if they just try it. once. 
That is the reason we are of- 
fering these beautiful trays to 
get you to start using Luzi- 
anne. 

If your grocer hasn’t these 
trays, ask him to get them or 


write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 





LIUZIANNE DRIPPER 
FOR 
3 Luzianne Coupons and 69c 


rc 
The best and most delicious way to make cof- 
fee is by dripping and filtering the coffee. 
Knowing this, we have made arrangements to ! 
furnish our customers with a combination drip- 
per and filter at a very low price. | 
The Luzianne Dripper and Filter is endorsed 
by Doctors, Cooking Schools and famous Uni- 
versities. The filter takes the tannin out of the | 
coffee but leaves all the flavor in. 
It is not only the most healthful way to make 
coffee, but it makes the coffee more delicious. | 
In each pail of Luzianne there are three cou- 
pons. Send them to us with 69c and we will 
send you postpaid a Luzianne Dripper and 
Filter. | 
! 


Luzianne Coffee 100% Good 





u 


VO are 


@ 640 MAGAZINE ST. NEW ORLEANS) jj 


e - 
Mail This Coupon 
To obtain one of these wonderful 
Luzianne Drippers sign your name to 
this slip then mail it to us with 
three Luzianne Coupons and 69 
cents. We will send you the premium 


immediately without any further cost 
to you. 
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Nearest Grocer 











SUMMEROURS SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 


is still 
The Most Wonderful Cotton the World Has Ever Known” 
“2a Brand of the Original HALF & HALF Seed 
Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Box 15, Norcross, 





ALF Ano HALF 

















YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
ltry, or livestock you have on 
but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The ve Farm- 
er about it. A classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 
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nurses know 


Capable—and careful—the trainec nurse 
administers our comfort. If there is 
pain, she gives a tablet to relieve it. That 
tablet is Bayer Aspirin. Experience has 
taught her it is quickest. The doctor 
has told her it’s quite harmless. So it 
is safe to use in everyday life, any time 
you have an ache or pain. Take Bayer 
Aspirin at the first sign of a headache, 
cold, neuralgia, etc. Don't wait until the 
suffering has become severe. Be sure, 
though, to get Bayer. There is only 
one genuine Aspirin. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
Poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O, 


K=-R=O 
KILLS-RATS-ONLY - 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and 
Baskets 
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Write forour ae 
Free Catalog! Shows you howyou 
save money b: im ag J direct 
the largest pe and | 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany, Ind. 








Saves costly fertilizer—keeps soil at home 
—brings thin land to top-market value. 
Does work easily, quickly. Horses or tractor. Ter- 
races — Ditches — Grades roads. 2 Types — V- 

ze shaped and flat bottom. 
Re 10 DAYS Send for fine catalog. 
TRIAL Low price—liberal terms, 












Community Production 
Dy eeposaid Y cotton production pays. 
Any group of farmers, or any class 
| of vocational boys can turn the trick. 





Tignall, Georgia. Fifty farmers formed 


| Let me tell you about what happened at 
| : . ae ; 
| the Tignall Pure Seed Association. They 


| joined the Georgia Crop Improvement 
Association. 
Last spring, about this time, these 


farmers bought 300 bushels of Wanna- 


maker’s best Cleveland strain at the 
special price of $2 a bushel. 

They produced 112 bales and 3,500 
bushels of seed — 


which was field in- 
spected and kept 
pure at the Com- 
munity Center gin. 


‘Many bushels of 
this seed, which’ 
now tests 90 per 
cent viable, were 


sold for $1 a bushel 
at the gin last fall 
when common seed 
was selling for $35 
a ton. The grade 
and staple of this 
cotton was so su- 
perior that it 
brought a premium 
on the market above 
the price of other 
cotton sold in the 
community. 

Cotton can now 
be sold on the ba- 
sis of grade and 
staple. Why not 
grow the kind the 
mills want to buy? 
This is the position “elders” 


Sa 


. . comé,’ 
Julius Elrod, teach- 


er of vocational agriculture in the Tignall 
High School. 


P. T. A. Codperation 

A LIVE P. T. A. is about the best 

thing a school can have. Everywhere 
| go I learn of the marvelous accomplish- 
ments of Parent-Teacher organizations. 
Let me tell you about one service rendered 
by the P. T. A. at the Centerville High 
School, Elbert County, Georgia. 

H. W. Harvey, landscape specialist of 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
drew plans for beautifying the grounds 
of the teacher’s home which the school 


owns. All the plants required were to be 





bas 


HOW MUCH FERTILIZER 


classes. 








“IT CAN BE DONE” 


That’s what Allen Argo thought when the 
in his home community of Franklin 


Little Stories of Co-operation 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 
By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


found in the district. Last fall the ladies 
of the P. T. A. studied the plan at one of 
their meetings. Each member agreed to 
be responsible for getting one shrub. 

This spring, at the proper time, a day 
was set aside for doing the planting. The 
boys in the vocational agricultural classes 
dug the holes, the P. T. A. members 
brought the shrubs, and the job was com- 
pleted. 


A Family Codp 
MBITIOUS boys, coéperative par- 
ents, and conscientious teachers of 

vocational agriculture, make a combina- 
tion hard to beat. 
In 1926 Rex and 
Julius Palmer en- 
tered the depart- 
ment of vocational 
agriculture in the 
high school at Mid- 
land City, Alabama, 
The first year they 
leveled the yard, 
sodded it with Ber- 
muda, put out 
shrubs and a privet 
hedge. Next they 
built and painted a 
lattice fence and 
moved the garage 
farther from the 
house. Concrete 
walks were laid, 
flower boxes made, 
screens _ repaired, 
and new steps built. 
The old mule 
barn, which faced 
the house, was torn 
down. Two new 
barns at the rear 
of the house were 





cohen ty the Tig- County, Georgia, told him that no more cotton built The chicken 
’ could be made by side-dressing. He proved it, 7 
nall farmers who making the second highest yield in growing house and _ yards 
are members of cotton of any vocational boy in the state. He were changed com- 
was also told that he could make no money : 
the pure seed as- from poultry. But in reply to that he said, pletely. A sanitary 
sociation, and of “My flock of hens are paying a nice little in- tojJet was built, and 


waterworks put in. 

Mr. Palmer and his boys buy their fer- 
tilizer and pool their cotton with the 
Farm Bureau. 

This is a wonderfully inspiring story 
of progress and improvement. It repre- 
sents Alabama’s home improvement pro- 
gram. “But,” says J. C. Sellers, Midland 
City’s teacher of vocational agriculture, 
“it takes a coOperative father and mother 
—and also ambitious boys—to make such 
progress.” 

ee9 

Thrift books will be furnished free to 
the boys in every Future Farmer chapter 
in Georgia as soon as a thrift bank is 
organized. 


] 
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MUST I USE THIS YEAR? 


This question and many others equally as important have been discussed at the farmers’ 
evening classes that have been held recently in Georgia by teachers of vocational agriculture. 
Here you see a group of farmers at the Dry Pond Consolidated School in Jackson County. 
This and six other evening classes for farmers in North Georgia have recently been conducted 
by young men in the Georgia State College of Agriculture who, under the direction of J. T. 
Wheeler, are preparing to qualify as agricultural teachers. 
At these class meetings the boys from the agricultural college present the results of 
experimental work dealing with the farm “job” under discussion. 


There are 270 farmers in these 
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FLOUR 
Bearing this Emblem 


Is Scientifically 
Recognized as a 


HEALTH FLOUR 


Rich in Body and 
Bone Building Minerals 


Each brand of Self-Rising Flour 
bearing this association emblem 
will be found to represent the 
highest value for the price paid. 


Send for Free Recipe Book to the= 


NATIONAL SOFT WHEAT 
MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








reXoU 


OUR money back if you can buy 
it in your store for less than $30, 
and you keep the watch for your 
Solid gold effect case, 
5 . , Richly em 
mekeeper dia). R. R. 
e. kandsome! Accuracy 
ranteed by 100 year old Mil- 


Dollar Five Watch Pa A 

ney. y ai 

val and postage. Your ~~ 
a 







BRADLEY, Bidg. 434, NEWTON, MASS. 


1 t offer. Send W: Knife and Chain Free). Will pay on at 
rival Honey back if pot delighted and | keep watch for my trouble, 
Mame... cccccccccccccccccccesccessece ee cnceeees 0008 ‘ 
Address... sc cevccccccces eeeccccecece PPrrerrirriiii. | 





We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING sesor on 30 day trial. 
‘TIMORE, MD, 


Uf satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs n 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 





Before You Buy 
Any Water Tank- 


Write for Our Bookle! 


Find out why DAVIS TANKS 
Cost Less—Last Longer 


For home, school, farm, hotel, 
industrial plant or other pur- 
poses DAVIS CYPRESS TANKS 
are best—and cost less because 
they last longer. Easier to erect 
and repair, more attractive than =~ 
tanks of other material. Many of our tanks in tt 
20 to 40 years. Write today for our FREE BOOKL 
and quotation for a tank to meet your needs. 

—— co coe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 








Please send your free booklet. 

















5 YEA 
GUARANTEED 
We will send this 5-year guaranteed American 
size nickel plated and stem wind watch C.O.D. 
Biggest bargain ever offered. If you order two we 
give you one FREE. Agents wanted. Order today. 3% 
postman price plus postage on delivery, Money a 
guaranteed. Wineholt Co., Box CW-61, Woodbine, 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I 
tried different remedies, and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co.. Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.”"—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
can cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose your chicks. Take 
the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, that in every hatch there 
is the danger of some infected chicks. 
Don’t let these few infect your entire 
flock. Give Walko Tablets in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
you won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows, tried many remedies, 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 92, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for use in the drinking 
water of baby chicks. I uSed two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets, and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Com- 
pany thoroughly reliable, and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
Proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple your 
Profits. Send 50c for a package of 
Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra large 
Ox)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
8reatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Pioneer National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Towa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 92, 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Worth of Records FREE 


of wales giving! dort thing! 
ivin t 

AGEN UINE DAVIS. PHON. 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$4 A MONTH 
fin case you decide 

to buy. Magnificent 
{instruments in quartered oak 
or mahogany puss finished 


cases,equi with thefinest 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
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standard prices—and 
worth of records FREE. 
Send No Money 


Just a postal with name 
and address. Only a fi 








A PARADOX 


en?” 
go! 


“Must you 
“Yes, the wife’s sitting up for me and if I 
miss the train I shall catch it.” 

“THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT” 

She (at the piano)—‘“‘How do you like this 
refrain?” 

He—“Very 

the better I 

THERE’S A REASON 


“Why do you call your motor car ‘she’?” 
find a man who under- 


much, The more refrain 


like it.” 


you 


“Because I can't 


stands her!” 


THE OPPORTUNIST 
Husband (to wife who has been shopping)— 
“What do you want with a new frock?” 
Wife—“‘How thoughtful of you, darling; I'd 
like a new hat to go with it.” 





NAUGHTY BUT NICE - 


When intensely angry and searching for a 
fitting word to express yourself, say ‘“Roose- 
velt,” which, we are reliably informed, is the 
biggest dam in the world. 


R. i, P. 


When speeder tries to beat a train 
The wheels his body greases. 
The careful guy may Rest In Peace 
But speeders Rest in Pieces. 


WHERE IT’S REALLY HOT 
Yankee (boasting of the great heat experi- 
enced in America)—“It’s so hot it burns the 

wings off the flies!” , 
Pat—“That’s nothing to what it is in Ire- 
land. We have to feed hens on ice cream to 

keep them from laying boiled eggs.” 


OMISSION OR COMMISSION ? 

A young married woman made for dinner a 
hash which did not look at all appetizing. 
“T am afraid,” she said to her husband, “that 
I’ve left something out, and that it’s not very 
good.” 

The husband tried it. “There is nothing 
you could leave out that would make a hash 
taste like that,” he said, “It’s something 
you’ve put in!” 


HIS CHOICE 
“I see in the paper where a man who speaks 
ten languages has married a lady who speaks 
seven.” 
“I'll bet on the lady,” 
ver clerk. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—Copyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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Po' OLE ISOM, HE IN 
FINANCIAL DISTRESSMINTS ~ 
— DAT NIGGUHS S1X% 

Foot TALL EN OVER HE 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Boss say he feel so on-comf'table wen 


he done e’t too much, but I’se sho mis’able 


wien I’se hongry!! 
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OTTON FARMERS of the Old South have pio- 
C neered with an idea. They have proved that 
earlier cotton, more cotton, better cotton, can be 
grown on fewer acres with less work— if the plant 
is fed vigorously on a complete and reliable ferti- 
lizer like V-C. Thus was pointed the way on which 
the rest of the world is starting with a// crops. 


V-C Fertilizers now are serving their third gen- 
eration of cotton growers. Farmers whose grand- 
fathers used V-C put it under with every new 
planting. From father to son the tradition is handed 
down—that V-C is an investment that pays! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia 

























© V-C Corp., 1929 















ina STORE Like Th 


rll Start You in Business 


is 








$150 Weekly Profits 


and up,arewithin your reach. l’Ugivecredit,furnish t 
complete stock of goods, establish youin bright, 
modern store with Free Auto as bonus. 1,000 men and women | mm 
wanted at once—experience unnecessary—for Carnation Fac- —— Hi | 
tory-to-Consumer Stores. One to be established in each town—to 
sell groceries, food products, — household necessities far below 
chainstore prices. I am out to underselland lick the chain stores of 
America. If you prove to me you are honest and a worker, your 
future is assured. I'll teach you everything, make you leading 
merchant of your home town. Write me at once. Thos. B. Bick, Pres. 
CARNATION CO. 655 Carnation Bicz. ST. LOUIS, M 


CARNATION fi 
‘ uTamRy TOCONSUMER STORES 
as 


M | SAMES, Fox 















“I want the genuine 
SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
six sizes;handle quickly replaced. A good file © 
keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons. Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 






WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 








and Sons to Stop Renting 





And begin retailing Rawleigh’s 


own business. 
month or more clear profit. 





For 85 years D. & H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 
D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 
Higganum, Conn. 


ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH 
q |_ Dept. C-18 PGF 











Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
Make from $100 to $400 a 
Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 


MEMPHIS, q 


Good 


co. 
TENN. 
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Py nme 1 nee 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a loeal business acquaintance, 












































Editien— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Georgia -Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
State plainly Kentucky - ‘Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
what editions you Texas ... wrrreree 1s. oe owas in me. = a wt bY bd per 4 
wish te use. Coreiiass- irginia. . C., 8, C., and Va..... a wor @ per inc 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley. 110,000 .. La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6e a word 7.50 per inch ~ DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch 
Math your ad with remittance two, weeks Gingins* eet ‘Saalestie, "ass Sakae 
oe earonee of pubiestign dete, Aeiiiiens Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. : aa 


ingertions same rate. Write plainly. 





Meerrrer 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ALABAMA 








POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, 
3 per thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per thousand. 
J Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. 





POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 

Plants.—Cabbage, all varieties: 75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3; 
10,000, $5.50; 20,000, $10. Bermuda Onions: $1, 1,000, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. . Lindsey Plant Co., Lenex, Ga, 








NURSERY STOCK 


Write for free illustrated catalog. A complete line 
of Nursery Stock. Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga 








Poultry Opportunity.—Will sell or lease my poultry 
firm, houses and equipment. Douglas Farms, Cor- 
dova, Ala. 

Farming Opportunity.—I have 100 acres ef good 
farming land, tractor, teams and outfit. Prefer selling 
equipment and leasing land. B. W. Douglas, Cordova, 
Alabama. 








CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are 
presperous, crops growing year round. Land priced low. 
Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stansislaus County De- 
velopment Board (County Chamber Commerce), Modesto, 
California. 














GEORGIA 
Will trade 470 acres Georgia lands and cash for 
smaller improved Georgia farm. Kirby Brothers, 
Apopka, Fila. 

MISSOURI 





Poor Man’s Chance.—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 40 
acres productive land, near town; some timber. Price 
200. Other bargains. Box 507-K, Carthage, Mo. 


TEXAS 
For Sale.—630 acres choice Rio Grande valley land, 
Panchita Farm included. Price $95 per acre, cash. 
Fred L. Johnson (owner), Lyford, Texas. 
VIRGINIA 


Virginia farm catalogue free. Write for new picto- 
rial copy. Kiah T. Ford & Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
eharges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 
































BULBS 


Gladiolus.—100 blooming bulbs and 500  bulblets, 
$1.25; prepaid. Frances Flower Gardens, Sardis, Mis 

24 large mixed Gladiola bulbs, 12 Tuberose bulbs, 
total 36 bulbs $1; postpaid. Athens Nursery Company, 
Athens, Ala. 

Tuberoses, large, dozen 50c; small, twenty 50c, Large 
Caladiums, six 50c. Delivered. A. M. Kenan, Teachey, 
North Carolina. 


Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. 
Chicopee Palls, Mass. 

Twenty-four beautiful flowering Cannas; twelve va- 
rieties; dollar prepaid. Twenty Dahlias, ten kinds, 
dollar prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwin Park, Calif. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Mixed Cabbage: 500 postpaid 75c. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 


~ Potato plants, $1.75 thousand. Southeastern Plant 
arms, Baxley, Ga. 

€.0.d. choice Cabbage plants: 90¢, 1,000. 

Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. ‘A a 
Earn money selling Cabbage | “and Tomato plants. 
Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. 


Cabbage plants mailed ah: 500, 45¢; 1,000, 75e. 
The Plant Man, Darien, Ga. 

J. H. & J. C. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 


Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Tomato plants. $1.75 per 
thousand. J. J. Johns, Chipley and Wausau, Fla. 

Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants; certified pure; 
$1.75 per 1,000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fila. 


C.0.d reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
60c; 1,000, $1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

















10 Dahlias, $1.25. 
Gladahlia Farms, 




















John B. 














C.e.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onin plants. Quick 
shipments all varieties. 500, 65c; 1 . $1; 5,000 for 
$4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, ca 


Wakefield Cabbage plants from Long Island seed, moss 
packed, postpaid: 200, 35c; 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25. Enterprise Plant Co., Cordele, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.—Good plants and 
prompt shipments. $1 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss, 


Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage wes Onion 
plants. _ All varieties now ready. SS, 65c ; , $1; 
5,000, #4. 50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, < 


Free Plants. —RBy ec. 0. d., “mail or express, and charges: 
500, 65e; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Free Onion plants 
with every order. Sureke Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants. Express $1.75; parcel 
post $2. Booking now. Cabbage, 75 cents f.o.b., cash 
with order. Bullard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Onions and Cabbage, delivered; fresh from field. Ber- 
muclas, all varieties: 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; crate 6,000, 
$4.50. Cabbage: 100, 40c; 500, $1. Alger, Grower, 
Crystal City, Texas. 























BRISCOE’S RELIABLE PLANTS 


vheate ready. Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 
$1.75; postpaid. Basket 3,000 plants, 
gf f.o.b. Devine. Bermuda Onion plants, 
Crystal Wax (white) or Yellows: 100, 25c; 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate 6,000, 
f.0.b. Devine. Plants guaranteed to please 
you or money refund F. Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, 65 : 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; cash or c.o.d. Mention size .nd va- 
riety wanted, we guarantee to please you. Guarantee 
Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 

100 Tomato plants free with order for Cabbage plants. 
1,000 Cabbage plants, prepaid, $1.50; 5,000, $3.50; not 
prepaid. Can ship by return mail. Bonnie Plant 
Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 

Plants.—C abbage, Early Jersey: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
5,000 or more at 75e, 1,000. Porto Rico Potato plants: 
1,000, $ 5,000 or more at $2, 1,000. All delivered. 
Cash with ‘exde. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 











Good Plants Ready.—Bermuda Onion; Early Wake- 
field, Duteh Cabbage; Earliana, Red Rock, Stone To- 
mato. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. Triumph, Porto Rico Po- 
tato: 1,000, $2. Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 


Millions Frostproof Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage plants ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at 
75c. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 








Free Plants.—With each order Cabbage plants will 
include free some fine Onion plants. Prepaid mail: 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.65. By express: 5,000, $3.75; 


Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Buy Reliable c.o.d. frostpreof plants. 75c per 1,000 
for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 
please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Plints.—Good stock. Giant Ruby King Pepper: To- 
matoes: Marglobe, Livingston Globe; Georgia Collards, 
and Eggplants. 25e per 100; $1.50 per 1,000; $12.50 
per 10.000; postpaid. T. M. Coon, Rt. 3, Box 470, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Extra fine Cabbage plants shipped promptly; guaran- 
teed to please or money returned, 100 free with every 
order. 250, 50c; 500, T5c; 1,000, $1.50. Tomato plants: 
100, 30c¢; 500, $1: 1,000, $2. Plant Farm, Pisgah, 
N. C., or Parien, Ga. 

Large field grown frostproof Cabbage plants, 70c¢ thou- 
sand; 5,000, 60¢; 10,000 up, 50e. Immediate shipment. 
Bermuda Onion’ and Tomato plants $1. . Eggplants, 
Sweet Pepper and Porto Rico Potato plants, $2. Thank 
you. Georgia Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


10,000, $7.50. 




















Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Order today. Pay _post- 
man. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant Co., Albany, 
Georgia. 





Pay on Arrival.—Frostproof Cabbage plants, imme- 
diate shipment: 75c, 1,000. Empire Plant Co., Albany, 
Georgia. 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS READY 


Wakefields, Fiat Dutch. 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.10; 
over 3,00@ at 75c. First class plants, full count, 
prompt shipments guaranteed. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 


April, May, June delivery. $2.25 per 1,000; over 
5,000 at $2. Order early. Better be safe than sorry. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


“abbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1. oo , Ay 10,000, $7.50. Walter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage plants, five varieties. 700 postpaid $1. Ex- 
pressed: 5,000, $3.75. Evergreen Farms, Arlington, 
Georgia. 

Certified Potato and Tomato plants: 1,000, $1.75. 
Ready May Ist. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, 
Alabama. 


Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.85, 1,000, 
f.o.b. Baxley. Special prices to dealers. H. B. Stone, 
Baxley, Ga. 

Tomato plants, Stone and Greater Baltimore; Wake- 
field Cabbage: 85c, 1,000; 500, 55c; 200, 35¢. True 
Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 

Milliens Cabbage, Onion and Tomato | ac 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. 

Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


~ Porte —— Potato plants, April delivery, $1.75 per 
thousand or more, $1.65 per thousand. 
, R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 

Ready.—Porto Rico Potato vines: 1,000, $2.50. Cab- 
bage plants: 1,000, $1.50. Special price large lots. 
Florala Nurseries, Florala, Ala. 

Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Early Tomato, Potato, 
Pepper, and Eggplants. Write us fer prices, 
Tiftem Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 





























Millions best spring Cabbage, 500,*65c: 1,000, $1; 
5,000 over, 75c, 1,000. Government certified Potato 
plants, April-May: 1.000, $2; 5,000 over, $1.75. To- 
mato plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Reliable service 
guaranteed, Mullis Plant Company, Alma, Ga. 


200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. “Leading vari- vari- 
eties, large, open field grown, well rooted. T5c, 1,000; 
5.000 for $3.50; 10,000. $6.50; over 10,000: 60c, 1,000. 
Bermuda Onion plants $1. Collards 75¢. Quick shipment 
guaranteed, Quitman Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 


V_ Brand frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All 
varieties ready. Roots mossed, varieties labeled. Pre- 
paid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5.000, $7.50. Express or 
postage collect: $1 thousand: 5,000, $4.50. Good de- 
livery guaranteed, 24 hour service. Vickers Plant 
Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties, ~ Jarge 
open field grown, well rooted: T75c, 1,6 Bermuda 
Onion plants $1. Collards $1. Tomato plants $1. 
Ruby King Pepper $2. Porto Rico Potato: $2, 1,000. 
Absolutely prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: 2c; 500, $1; 1,000. $1.75; 
postpaid. 3,000, $3. Tok Natalia. Bermuda Onion 
plants, either Crystal Wax or White Bermuda (yel- 
low): 100, 25¢; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate 
6,000 plants $3, f.o.b. Natalia. Satisfaction guaranteed 
when plants arrive or money funded. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. . 

















Field Grown Tomato Plants.—Heady March 20th. 
Varieties: Globe, Earliana, Stone, Bonny Best, Greater 


Baltimore. Prices, postpaid: 100 for 50c; 500 for 
$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50. By express: 1.000, $1.75; over 
4.000 at $1.50; 10,000, $1.25 per thousand, Pepper, 


Eggplant and Cauliftower plants ready March 25th. 
Write us for prices. Blue Ridge Plant Company, 
P. O. Box 583, Greenville, 8S. C. 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—QLeading varieties frost- 
proof Cabbage; Onions, Collards, Beets. Prepaid: 200, 
60c ; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 
Transplanted Livingston Globe Tomatoes, prepaid: 100, 

T5c; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 1,000, $2.75. 
Genuine Porto eT and Big Stem Jersey Potatoes, 
prepaid: 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 1,000, $2.50. 
Good plants and #..... shipment guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch: 
75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3. Certified purple and yellow skin 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Tomato plants 
April 10th; Stome, Baltimore, Marglobe, Bonnie Best; 
moss te roots. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Ruby 
King Pepper plants: $2, 000. Prompt shipment. 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





Frostproof Plants.—The very - best Cabbage; Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch. On- 
ions, Bermuda and Crystal Wax. Any kind you want 
selected 50 to bunch, varieties marked separate. Prompt 
shipment. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.50. Express, large or medium plants: 1,000, 
90c; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7. Larger lots cheaper. E. A. 
Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.— 
Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled with va- 
riety name. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
fleld, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late Dutch ; 
postpaid: 200, 75c; 300. $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2 
2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 2,500, $2.50. 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wer ed Yellow 








Exp 
. Full count, prompt shipment, safe ar- 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write us for catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 


FLOWERS 











Chrysinthemums.—12 varieties $1. ew raggedy, 
many shapes. Mrs. Lee Dill, Carbon Wi Ala. 
KUDZU 





Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 





ONIONS 
Bermuda Onion Plants.—Yellows: 6,.00@, $2.10; Crys- 
tal Wax: 6,000, $2.40; f.o.b. Cotulla. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. H. Sayle, Cotulla, Texas. 


POTATOES 


Pure certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants. 
Sooking orders now for delivery after April 15th at 
$1.75 per 1,000. Dealers wanted. Ribb Plant Co., 
Route No, ._ 3, Macon, Ga. 


Improved P Porto Rico Potato plants, April and May 
shipments, *$2 thousand; five theusand and up, $1.75 
thousand. Good strong plants; count and prompt de- 
livery guaranteed. J. Boatright, Rockingham. Ga. 


Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per thousand; 
over 5,000, $1.75; f.o.b. Alma, Ga., for immediate ac- 
ceptance; cash with order, Don't delay, prices will be 
revised upward soon. Eagle Plant Company, Alma 
(Bacon County), Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, passed all inspections 
April delivery, 1,000 lots $2; 10,000 lots $1.7 Larg- 
er quantities quoted at your request. Order ‘now for 
future delivery. Terms, cash with order. Reference, 
Baxley State Bank. Atlamaha Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Wilson Baxley, Manager. 


Mississippi certified Naney Hall, Early Triumph, 
Yellow Yam, Dooley Yam, Bunch Yam, Pumpkin Yam, 
Gold Coin, Bunch Porto Rico, Jersey Sweets, Southern 
Queen, Big Stem Jersey, Porto Rico Potato plants: 
500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.50; delivered. 2,500 bushels bed- 
ded. Satisfaction guaranteed. Keep this ad. Geo. M. 
Denson, New Site, Miss. 


After eight years of careful selection and breeding I am 
offering for sale 500,000 of Parker’s Superior Porto Rico 
Potato plants. Grown from as pure and sweet potato 
as has ever been grown, Smooth, uniform, stringless 
and almost free from jumbos. Pronounced by men who 
know to be the best. State inspected. $2.50 per 1,000, 
April and May delivery. A. B. Parker, Rt. 2, Plains, 
Georgia. 


























ROSES 


Everblooming Roses.—State inspected; two year field 
grown, budded. Red, Pink, Shell Radiance, Sunburst, 
Teplitz, Magnacharta, Brunner, Hillingdon, Luxem- 
bourg, Key, Columbia, K. A. Victoria. Your own se- 
lection; one dozen $2.50; three dozen $7; six dozen 








$12.50. Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mc- 
Clung Bros., Tyler, Texas. 
STRAWBERRY 





Strawberry Plants. — Certified Improved Kloniyke, 
Missionary, Excelsior, Aroma: $2.50, 1,000; large orders 
$2 per 1,000, Prompt service. W. H. Nichols, Bald 
Knob rk. 





Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $2; postpaid. 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 





aad wre “ ~ SIP 


SEEDS 





- 





WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult te tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black ony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our acdver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest responsible, but 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 











Mathews new Soys treble others. Mathews, Lovett, 
Georgia 


Seed Soybeans for sale. 
somville. N. © 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 2 bushel bags, $3. 
Write W. E. Cook, Evergreen, Ala. 


Sey and Velvet Beans, select seed stock. Write fer 
price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


For Sale.—Velvet Beans, early variety; 500 bushels, 
Double sacked in two bushel bags only: dollar fifty per 
bushel, f.o.b. _ Luverne, Ala. W. H. King. 


Select recleaned seed Velvets; Early Speckled, $1.% 
hushel; certified Buneh, $3. Small White Spanish 
Peanuts, 5c pound. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 








Winstead-Smith Co., Raa- 














Soybeans for Seed. —Mammoth Yellows, “$2. 25 bushel: 
Biloxis, $3.15 bushel; Laredos, $5.75 bushel; Otootans, 
$6.15 bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Recleaned Seed.—Biloxi eo Good strong bean 
N. C., o@ 








bags; $3 per bushel, f.o.b. Washington, 

quantity up to 500 bushels. Talley & Baus gham, Ine. 
Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 

Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 


small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 


Tennille, Ga. 

Have just a few Soybeans this year, First come, 
first served. Otootans $7; Laredos $5.50; Biloxis $3.50; 
Mammoth Yellows $2.65, Immediate shipment. I don’t 
sell less than a bushel. Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. 
Matthews, S. C. 








CANE 


It pays to plant goad seed. Early Amber Cane, bush- 
el $1.25; Early ®range Cane, bushel $1.30. 150 pound 
3 bushel bags. These prices are for 5 bag lots; Tess 
quantities add 10e bushel; 25 bags, 5c bushel less. 
Send check with order, deduct 2%. Lewis Seed Com- 
pany, Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


__CORN 


Field selected | Improved “Mosby's Prolific Double; 
long grain, small cob. You must be satisfied, Peck 
$1; half $1.75: bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, 
North Carolina. 


Wannamaker’s Ellis, the best poor land corn i# 
existence. Choice seed: % bushel $2; bushel $3.50. We 
sell out of Ellis corn early every season. Wn. P. 
Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C. 





























Quality Raed Corn.—Neal’s Paymaster at $2.25; Red 
Cob at $2.25; Big Tennessee Yellow at $2 Runners 
White at : big type Tennessee Red cob at $2 





2.50 
TRoyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 


Mosboro Seed Corn, a_ firmer weevil resistant selec- 
tion of Mosby Prolific; field selected and typed for 
years. $3 per bushel, $1.75 per half bushel; no peckt 
F.o.b, Vincent, Ala. Wade’s Seed Farm. 

Pedigreed Marett-Douthit is to three ear corm, 
strain 4; Pedigreed Marett’s Lowman Yellow corm 
strain 1; per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 
per bushel. Write for catalog. Marett Farm 
Co., Westminster, S. C. 


Tennessee Seed Corn.—Tennessee Red Cob, Neal's 
Paymaster, Two-ear Yellow, Yard Long Yellow, $2 pet 
bushel; % bushel $1.10; peck R" White . = 
Dent, $2.25 per bushel; % bushel $1,20; 85e. 
W. N. Butler & Company, Columbia, Tenn. 


COTTON 
Half and Half.—Year from originator. T. A. Moa 
man, Somerville, Tenn. 
2,000 bushels fine Half and Half, $90 ton. Dt 
Young, Birmingham, Ala. 























Cook 10-10 and Cook 588 cotton seed, $1.25 pe 
bushel. Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
wT Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


pple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 

best Prarietios. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 

eee. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
rkansas. 


Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy ytelds. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, Miss. 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy. 
One year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. 

Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalog before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala 


Pecans, Fruit Trees, Camelia Japonicas, Azaleas, 
other ornamentals, Tungoil trees. A bargain for you. 
Set now, gain a year. Citronelle Nursery & Orchard 
Co., Citronelle, Ala. 


Ornamental — Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Roses and Bulbs. ring time will 
soon be here: Write for free descriptive —— For- 
est Nursery Company. Inc., McMinnville, 

Beautify your home grounds. One Nandina “aie ret 
berried plant), one Spirea, Weigela, Hydrang: For- 
sythia, and Breath of Spring; all for $1.25; ipestage 





























15¢ extra. Mount Nurseries, Coltege Park, Ga. 


Pure Addison cotton seed; selected, recleaned, in 
even weight ves 4c pound. Write Henry Colvia, 
Locust Grove, Ga 

600 bushels of recleaned Cook 10-10 cotton seed: 
97% germination; $1.25 per bushel. Leslie 
King, Leighton, Ala. 

Pure Cook’s Wilt Resistant cotton seed, $4.50 hur 
dred pounds. 70 acres produced 78 bales. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Half and Half cotton seed; 44 to 48% lint; vor 
in northern Tennessee; price $3.50 per hundred. A. 
Jones, Lexington, Tenn. 

















HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes 
timonials and Experiment Station test® 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotte® 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 5 


1,000 bushels Cook’s 10-10 cotton seed, “paranted 
pure, carefully ginned and recleaned, $1.25 per bushel. 
H. A. Rand, Leighton, Ala 
: i 


maker. 
$3.75, huniret 








Half and Half cotton seed; the 
heavy producer, high germination; 
Lexington Hay Co., Lexington, Tenn. 
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COTTON 


COTTON 





Pure re-improved Half and Half cotton seed. Early, 
prolific. Decatur Coal & Mig. Co., Decatur, Ala. 


Genuine Piedmont Cleveland, 42% lint eation seed, 
$1.50 per bushel. 10 bushels or more at $1.25; f.o.b 
Hartwell R. C. Temples, Hartwell, Ga. 


——_ 

Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cotton; heavy lint- 
er; cheap seed prices next 30 days. Write for facts 
and_P) proof, Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


700 “pushels Half and Half cotton seed; carefully 
picked, ginned and recleaned; $4 per hundred pounds; 
$70 ton Write Wesley Smith, Leighton, Ala. 


Cotton Seed.—Selected Cook’s 307- 6 Wilt Resistant, 
grown tnd selected by me; culled and _recleaned ; $1.50 
per bushel, f.0.b. Loachapoka, Ala. R, P. Ward. 





























ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 17 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





Rucker cotton did best here last year. First year, 
pure, recleaned seed, $1.50 per bushel. Cook 10-10 
pure recleaned seed same price; not prepaid. Wade's 
Seed Farm, Vincent, Ala. 


WILKINSON 
WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 


WILKINSON BIG BOLL TOOLE WILT-RES 
ING COTTON— * 

Individually grown for 20 years. 100 pound bag $5; 

5 to 10 bags $4.75; 10 to 20 bags $4.50; 20 to 50 

bags, $4.25 per bag. 

WILKINSON ALABAMA ST: igual COOK 307-6 
WILT-RESISTING COTTO 

This cotton is making sha ‘everywhere. Price 

same as Toole. 


WILKINSON EARLY CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 
NG COTTON— 





T- 


This cotton is about ten days early and recommended 
for fresh lands and where other cotton weed too 
much. 100 pounds $6; 5 to 10 bags $5.75; 10 to 20 
bags $5.50; 20 to 50 bags, $5.25 per bag. 

NINETY-DAY, EARLY SPECKLE VELVET 

BEAN SEED— 

A-1 class, $1.50 per bushel; 5 to 10 bushel, $1.40; 
25 bushels, $1.35; 100 bushels, » $1.3 30 _ber bushel. 


(Coupon) 


C.F, WILKINSON, 


Headland, Alabama. 

Enclosed find remittance of $............ for which 
please send me ........ bushels of your pure cot- 
ton seed. (Name varieties) 

PRD acccncseccescerisesedesecesvecvesonseqence 
REED sc evckcowcaie PITT TTTILTTTTTL TTT 
PD DUNE scacWeasbadheosusvasvseeceenasuea 





PRIZE WINNING COTTON SEED 
FOR PLANTING 


We offer seed from prize-winning 
PIEDMONT CLEVELAND COTTON 
which won $1,000.00 prize in 1927 with 13 
bales on 5 acres; 11 bales on same 5 acres 
in 1928. Seed bought from originator in 
1927 and ginned at our gins; kept pure. 


$5.00 per 3-bushel sack. 


LUTHER BOND SEED COMPANY 
Royston, Georgia. 





Cook’s Selected Wilt Resistant.—Good size bolls, 
easy picked, % to inch staple. Large yields. $4.50 
bag 100 pounds. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 
Co., Co., Enterprise, _ Ala. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
MARETT’S PEDIGREED CELEVLAND 
BIG BOLL, STRAIN NEW 4 
15-16 to 1 inch staple; 40% lint; $1.90 per 
bushel. 

STRAIN 6-B 
11-16 inch staple; 37% lint; $2.20 per bushel. 
Ten cents less on the above in 40-bush- 
el lots. Buy direct from originators, 
backed by ten years of plant breeding. 
Indorsed by nearly all experiment sta- 
tions. Write for catalog and money- 

back offer. 
MARETT FARM & SEE . COMPANY 
Ss 


WwW estminster, 


Guaranteed pure selected Covington Toole Wilt Re: 
sistant and Cook's Wilt Resistant cotton seed, $1.5 
bushel. 90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.40 Wy 
G. D. Mitchell, Headland, Ala, 





WHERE IS pst —_ SENSE OR 
CONOM 
in planting Gin “Run rte Seed when 
just a few cents more per bushel will se- 
cure first-class seed, absolutely pure and 
true to name? The seed I offer for sale 
are grown from Pedigreed Seed, obtained 
from our foremost breeders and their an- 
cestry can be proven. 

My seed will be good for several years’ planting, 
with reasonable care. I have been in the pedigreed 
seed business for many years and am in position to 
know g seed and where to get them. I can offer 
Ww annama - Cleveland, Coker - Cleveland, Super- 
Seven (Wilt-Resistant) at very reasonable prices— 
$1.25 to $1.50 per bushel. According to mechanical 
condition and variety, wilt-resistant slightly higher. 
All seed personally inspected and_ tested. Hun - 
dres of satisfied customers this and previous years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed upon arrival of seed or 
money refunded, 

WM. P. WANNAMAKER 
St. _Matthews, ma Sie 








Add ison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 







Cotto 

her; 21 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple: 
extra ¢ y € sed seed. Get planti seed from 
originator W. P. Addison, Blackwells ; 





Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 30 bales on 10 acres: 
700 bales on 600 acres in 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
ane 7 is of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 





—- 
Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 14 

pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex 

periment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get 





the best that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 
PLANT 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL 


mn der «lirect from the originator. It makes more 
to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. Ahead 
at Practically all experiment stations and way ahead 
= 5-year average. Won for us the national prize 
in 1919, $1,000.00 and a gold medal, for largest 
authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 
acres). Won both first and second prizes, $1,000 
— $400, for largest yields on 5 acres in state 
bee ano in 1927, Tt will win a prize for you in 
Teased yields. Earliest big boll cotton, easy pick- 
; Owing to length, strength and evenness of staple 
— inch and better), brings 2 to 3 cents more. 
to 9 bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 9 to 49, $2.25: 
D or more, $2. Apply for prices on carloads. 
escriptive literature sent on request. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Georgia 


J. 0. M SMITH, Owner 


(Coupon) 
Pledmont Pedigreed Seed Farm , 
Commerce, Ga 
Enclose d find | remittance, - ie ne dies bine for which 
e send me ...... hels of your pure Pied- 


Mont Pedigreed Sistine ‘ood. 


Name 





Grasses and other seed for pastures, hay, soils. 
Yooklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 





1928 harvest; thoroughly cleaned, 
Turnbull, Miss. 


Carpet Grass seed, 100 pounds $15; smaller quantity, 
sixteen cents pound. W. L. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss. 


LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza, $20 hundred pounds. 
ton, Ala 


Carpet Grass seed, 
l5e pound f.o.b. Hewes Bros., 











Lamberts, Darling- 





New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $6 bushel. Jno. 


W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 
PEANUTS 


Small or Improved Spanish, North Csrolina Runner 
Peanuts, Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 











Recleaned; good for seed or roasting. Small 
Arnold & 


Peanuts. 
White Spanish, $6 per hundred pounds, 
Strickland, Clio, Ala. 








Peanuts.—Seclected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
Alabama or Hog Runner variety, 100 pound bag $4.50. 
Small White Spanish, $5.50. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 





BABY CHICKS 


State accredited chicks from trapnested, pedigree 
stock, $12 per 100 up, delivered. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Catalog free. Write McKenzie Poultry Asso- 
ciation, Box P, McKenzie, Ala. 








Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 egg pedi- 
greed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first 





14 days. 12 varieties. 8c up. Free catalog Sooth 
Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo, tae 
RAMSEY’S (ATMORF, ALA.) HEAVY 


BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar 
rhea. Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, $15 
per hundred. re year. Better than ever. 

rder now. H, L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 


3uy Branch’s front row Tancred White Leghorn chicks 
that carry one-fourth 324 egg blood. We guarantee to 
satisfy you. Read our display ad this issue Branch 
& Branch, Cullman, Ala. 


Teading Rock pen, Alabama Contest. Trapnested 
prize winners. Tancred Leghorns, 250-306 egg founda- 
tion. State certified. 2s, chicks, cockerels, Circu- 
lar. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live. Only 7% up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Baby Chicks. — —Select stock ; hatches every week, 140 
Single Comb White Lechorns and heavy mixed, $14; 
100 Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, $15. Live 
delivery. Emerson Hatchery, Brooksville, Fla. 














BABY CHICKS 


Our book tells how to raise them for profit. 
Plans for housing and book free. 


WAYNE N. SHINN, Box 1, LaPlata, Mo. 


Buy blood tested chicks; they are cheaper. Hatch 
each Wednesday. Tancred Leghorns $12; Reds, Rocks, 
Orpingtons $15; Giants $20. 100% live delivery pre- 
paid. Madison County Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 


Leghorns Only.—Chicks; blood tested, trapnested 
flocks; one hundred per cent live wa guaranteed. 
Twenty .per cent with order. 25, $4.50; 50, $8.50; 
100, $15; 500, $72.50; 1,000, $1.40. A. & M. Hatch- 
ery, Carrollton, Ga. 











SPECIAL PRICES 


on yey Chicks from our “Super-Winter- 
Strain of S. C. White Leghorns for 

ali and April delivery. They lay in 

the winter time when eggs are highest. 


Our Eighth Year. 


KING’S POULTRY FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 


Important Announcement.—Free, brooders and feed 
with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
chicks. No advance in price. Trail’s End the home of 
the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices. 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 











Wanted—Cowpeas Immediate shipment. Fr. 4H. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala 

Mixed Cowpeas $3.50; Irons $3.60; Clays $3.60; 
Brabhams $4, Extremely short crop, More demand 
than supply. Order quick. United Farmers, Brunson, 
South Carolina. 








POTATOES 


For Sale.—Limited amount of Wilson's certified 
new Bunch Porto Rico gnd Dooley Sweet Potato seed, 
$1.75 bushel hamper, J. B. Wilson, Rt. 1, Gadsden, 
Alabama. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES _ 


Pure Stone Mountain Melon ae from selected large 
melons, dollar pound. Henry Colvin, Locust Grove, 
Georgia. 














pure, clean Stone Mountain, Pride of 
postpaid. Clyde 


Absolutely 
Georgia Watermelon seed, $1 pound; 
Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Lespedeza, also Korean Clover seed. Shipping point 
Huntsville. Tom Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 











For Sale.—Cane seed, one fifty bushel. Cowpe»s, 
three seventy - five ($3.75). Crop short. H. R. MeIntosh, 
Hayesville, N. 

Early Speckled Velvet 
$3; mixed Peas, $3.50. 
Burch, Chester, Ga, 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 
Clover, 95% pure, $8. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





Beans, $1.50 bushel; Bunch, 
Chufas, 10 cents pound. Jack 








Miscellaneous Seed.—In 100-pound bags, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Popcorn, Golden and White, we B 
mu da. Grass seed, $30. Carpet Grass seed, $12. Rape, 

: Millet, Pearl and C att: ail, $9. Cane: 
See led Ribbon, $5.50; Early Amber Sorghum, 
Ask for prices on Seed Corn and Velvet Beans 
cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
la. 












Small White 
Improved White 
Peanuts, 4% c¢ pound. 


pound; Large 





Spanish Peanuts, 5 
Spanish, 6%ec pound; Runner or Hog 
Hastings Prolific, Mosbys Pro 
lifie, Tennessee Red Cob; either $2.50 bushel. Early 
White Dent, Yellow Dent, Silver Mine, Boone County 
White; either variety, $2 bushel Early Amber, Or- 
ange . Red Top cane seed, 3%ec pound, Genuine 
Texas or Japanese Seeded Ribbon Cane seed, 6c pound 
Sudan ‘Gross 9e bound. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 
PDD 





~ POULTRY ‘AND EGGS 








CUSTOM HATCHING 


We send cases for your eggs, hatch them and re return 
the chicks. We do all this for $1.90 per tray of 156 
. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 


BABY CHICKS 








M: _ Marey , Giants.- 
chicks, $18 per 100. 
Tannese e. 


Select stock. Exs, $8 “per 100; 
Write J. B. Baker, Gallatin, 








Chicks 


Bonner’s Leghorns; 100% Tancred (direct). 
3onner, 


$15 hundred. Write for literature, H. H. 
Lavonia, Ga. 





Barred Rocks, Reds, Eng- 
prepaid, live delivery. 


Shipped in brooder boxes. 
lish Leghorns: 100, $10.75; 
Ozark _ Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rock 
eggs, from strong, vigorous flocks that are fed cod liver 
oil that gives chicks worth while. Best strains obtain- 
able. Second to none as layers. $1.50 per 15; $2.75 
per 30; — Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Randolph Bros t. 3, Fayette, Ala. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS 





We hatch only S. C. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, and S. C. Reds, and every egg 
hatched by us is produced by our 
flock. When you buy our chicks you 
are assured of pure, standard type 
stock, bred for egg production. 


Write for price lists. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough Blackshear, Ga 





100% blood tested Tru-Blood Missouri accredite:! 
chicks. White Leghorns, White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Barred Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Whit« 
Langshans. Live Arrival guaranteed. Handsome free 
catalog. 5% discount on orders sent more than three 
weeks before chicks are wanted. Edwards Chick Hatch- 
ery, Springfield, Mo, 


For best quality White Leghorn baby chic get 
our prices. Chicks from selected two and three’ year 
old hens mated to individually pedigreed males, Chicks 
from blood tested, state inspected breeders Every 
chick we sell is produced on our own modern breeding 
plant. Write for prices and hatching dates at once, 
stating quantity desired. Lone Oak Leghorn Farm, 
Kufaula, Ala. 


Blue Ribbon improved blooded chicks make friends 
wherever they go. This is proven by the thousands of 
sitisfied customers who will have no other , One 
of our State Senators just wrote: ‘‘Chicks came in fine 
shape, been buying for years, these are the be 
saw.’’ Others are succeeding with Blue Ribbon ch 
you can, too; no question of that. Don’t fail t 
our low prices Write today. DPlue Ribbon Hatch 
Desk M, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANDALUSIANS 


Rose Comb e Andalusian eggs: : 1.75; 3 
chicks: 100, $20. Mrs. J. C. Craddock, Crewe, Va 


BLACK SPANISH __ 
‘e Black Spanish. Eggs: $1.50, $2 per 15 
Akins, Rt. 4, McKenzie, Tenn. 





































‘Turn your surplus “products into cash. 
ad run a few times in this edition will turn the 
Sess BRAHMAS 
Licht Brahma eggs, $2.50 per 15; postpaid. O. H 
Williams, Nauvoo, Ala. 
Purebred Light Brahmas.—Hens, cockerels $2.50 
s from choice matings: $2, 15; postpaid. 30, $3.75; 
. $6; 100, $11. Mrs. Jason Moore, Bells, Tenn 


CAMPINES 


World record layers; 362 eggs 365 days; produce eggs 
fe dozen. Also Buff and White Minorcas. Chicks, 
eggs: brooder heater free. Oriole Farm Hatchery, 
Troy, Miss. 























(405A) 21 








= LEGHORNS 
Hollywood 330 egg Leghorns; chicks, eggs, 

Bix discounts early orders 

catalogue R. E. Sandy, 


pullets 
Prompt shipment, New 
Stuarts Draft, Va 








ngle Comb Dark Brown Leghorns, Tormohlens strain; 
beautiful birds, winners and layers One carefully 
mated yard, $35; eggs: $2.50 per 15; $4.75 per 30; 
postpaid No chicks. Satist action guaranteed. Write 
Mrs. J. W. Bomar, Rt. LaFayette, Ga 


MINORCAS 
White and Buff Minorcas. Eggs, chicks. W. R. 
Paetzel, Istachatta, Fla, 

ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, $1 per 15. Also 
Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.50 per 13; postpaid. 
Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, Ala. 


April Eggs.—-First, Madison Square Garden blood, $3: 
second, headed by sweepstake cock bird, $2.50: third, 
$2 My Buffs are unsurpassed. Mrs. W. H. Shelley, 
Decherd, Tenn. 























2 PEA FOWL 
~ Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Parks strain Barred Rock hatching eggs, $2 setting. 
Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn, 


Parks purebred Rock eggs, $1.25 setting; two for $2; 
postpaid. Excellent layers, Lizzie Campbell, Meridian- 
ville, Ala. 

Royal Blue Barred Rock eggs, $1 per setting; $6 
per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Harmon Beach- 
am, Luray, Tenn. 


Aristocrat Rocks, beautiful dark barring; state ac- 
credited, blood tested, officially culled for color, vigor, 
body type. ege production. Eggs: 15, $2.50; 100, $12; 
chicks: 100, $18; prepaid. W. C. Debter, Rt. 2, Cull- 
man, Ala. 




















RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Roberts’ Single Comb Reds.—Our pullet No. 36 in 
Alabama Contest, 1927-28, produced 292 eggs in 51 
weeks, finishing second high hen in heavy breeds, Eggs 
from special matings headed by pedigree hatched males: 
$3.50, 15; $8.50, 50; $16.50, 100; delivered. Satis- 
factory hatch guaranteed. Beautiful type and color. 
Joe R. Roberts, _Collinsville, Ala 


__ WYANDOTTES _ 


Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, $2 setting ; 
7. Dodd, Nauvoo, Ala. 





postpaid. 








Indian Runner duck eggs. 12, $1; 
Cleveland, Union, Miss. 


TURKEYS 


Pure Bourbon Red ward eggs: 19, $4. Mrs. Larry 
Marett, Westminster, 8S. 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, $5 dozen. 
May, Rt. 2, Winfield, Ala. 
ant Bronze Turkeys.—Eges sired 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky. 
Pure Bourbon Red 
Mrs. G. B. Skinner, 
Large Bourbon + | turkeys; tom, 2 hens, $20. Eggs, 
$4.50 dozen. Mrs. J. A. Ward, Winfield, Ala. 
“Mammoth Bronze.—Healthy, unrelated. 15 ees $6. 
Miss Ethel Reich, Rt, 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs; giant breeders; two 
year toms; bargain. Sylvester Farm, Comer, Ala, 
a $12.50; hens 
P. Troutman, 


postpaid. Ollie 














Mrs. L. C, 








turkey eggs: $6, $7.50 dozen. 


Demopolis, Ala 

















Young | Mammoth Bronze toms, $10 
$6, $7, Eggs, eleven for $6.50 
Ac idor, x c. 


Giant Copper Bronze turkeys. Prize winners. Tvest 
blood obtainable. Stock, eggs, poults Get the best; 
priced reasonable. Free illustrated catalog. Robinson 
Farms, Rowle, Texas. 


Rig Bourbons. -46 pound Red King stock. Unrelated 
ti Guaranteed safe delivery Quality eggs: 
second pen: $6, 12. Rearing instructions in- 
Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Pekin ducklings and baby chicks, 
furnished. Ridgeway Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 

Barred “Rock and Jersey Black Giant hatching eg 
from state accredited and blood tested flock. Mrs. 
Marsh Henshaw, , Henshaw, Ky. 








cluded. 








Catalog 














Hatching $ from high record stock; separate pens. 
Light Brahmas, Lakenvelders, and Kiwis 15 eggs 
$2.50: 30 eggs $4.75. Mrs. R. M. Barnett, Fayette, 
Alabama. 


Classified ads carry y the @ same we gusvenees | to the buyer 
as the display advertisements. 




















BERKSHIRES 
Registered high class c.o.d, Serkshires. Tendle 
Mills Middleton, Tenn 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Durocs Wayside 


Immune, guaranteed, 


Farms, Somerville, Tenn 





69 pound registered Duroc boars, gilts, $10. Zeigler 


Brothers, Fort Deposit, 
Registered ‘cholera immune Duroc “pigs, Jersey cows. 
w. Tt. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 


_HAMPSHIRES | 


rvice boars; “fall pigs, male and fe- 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 


~~ Hampst . 
male; bred spring gilts. 
Mississippl. 














POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 
_GUERNSEYS | 


~ For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 











JERSEYS 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey cows, bulls and heifers, 
all ages. Bred for butterfat. Accredited herd, Ever- 
green Farms, Rice. Va 








~ Registered Jersey Bulls.—Herd sire, Fern’s Fairy 
Noble, a grandson of grand champion gold medal] bull. 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 





BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous. heavy-laying stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed. ostage prepaid. 


CORDELE HATCHERY. 
Cordel le. Ga. 





Chicks and Eggs.—White Legnorn (White Rocks, 
3uff Leghorns. Best strains, standard bred( Lpssnene 
bred to lay, Chas. Holden, Bric rt, Ala 











pullets. 
Prompt 


“Pane red 300 exe pedigreed chic eggs, 
Big discounts early orders New catalogue. 
shipment. R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
c.0.D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tanered 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 











Ft Bf. OP Fishel Wt. Wyan. Eye-opening 
8 page cat. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


CORNISH 


Purebred Dark Cornish eggs, $2.50 setting: prepaid. 
Circulars. R. B. Huff, Bowdon, Ga. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Jersey Black Giants, Mastodon strain. 15 ecas $1.50 
Mrs, Hiram H. Fulcher, Pembroke, Ky. 











For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, two to five months 
old, grandsons of Imported Fern’s Oxford Noble, gold 
medal bull. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 


RABBITS 


Raising Rabbits offers many money making oppor- 
tunities. We raise best paying breeds. LaSalle Gar- 
dens, St. Petersburg, Fla. 








Jersey Black Giant eggs; blood tested; $1.25 setting; 
100, $8. Francis Whiting, Olmstead, Ky. 





purebred, 
3rewer, 


Jersey Giants.—Excellent layers; extra large, 
showy. 15 eggs $1.50; delivered. Dollie 
Grant, Ala. 





eee LEGHORNS y €: 
Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs, reasonable, 
from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, 


Booneville, Miss. 





Tancred strain White Leghorn pullets and cockerels, 
four weeks old, $1 each; eight and nine weeks old, $1.50 
each. All out of danger; from accredited stock; come 
into laying three and four months. B. F. Pool, Linden, 
Alabama. 


DOGS 


White Collie pups, $5 and $ 
Livingston, Kellyton, Ala. 

Wolf Shepherds, Wolf Police, watch and stock dogs. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 

Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d, anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Half price; payment plan. 
Collar with name, $1. Book on handling, on Medicine 
for any ailment, $1. Hunting horn, $2. C.o.d. Money 
back, Supply catalogue. Beck Brothers, we Herrick, 
Illinois. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 





Clause 


-50 each. 
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“Classified ads in The Progressive Farmer bring 
results,’’ say advertisers who tried it. 

A useful item to know; the depth of rainfall after 
a@ storm, shower or drizzle. Write for literature de- 
ecribing a rain gauge at the low price of $4. W. J. 
Young, Fernandina, Fla. 


~-‘ BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 











5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95. Free catalog 
and factory price list. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
Louisiana. 





Cook Ditcher-Terracer.—Your best investment. Write 
Turner, Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala. 


FARM MACHINERY 





Water pumps water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no expense. Write for free 
catalog. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 

HAY 

Hay.—On cars here: No. 1 Johnson, sixteen fifty; 
No. 2, our Johnson and Bermuda mixed, twelve fifty; 
Bermuda, fourteen fifty, Farm Implement & Seed 
Co., Brooksville, Miss. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Trial Offer.—Send l5c with any size rovl film for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


$30,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers open to 
our customers—entry blank, particulars free. Rolls de- 
veloped free. Prints 4c to 6c. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
3c to 5e. Write for full particulars about Eastman’s 
$30,000.00 cash prizes. Bromberg & Co., authorized 
Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 




















TOBACCO 
“Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smok- 
ing 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn, 








Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade, guaranteed chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2, Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received, Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 

TYPEWRITERS 





.—Free trial; one-fourth price. Free cir 
Brothers, T12, Herrick, Illinois. 


WANT TO BUY > 


Want big, original Poplar trees. Pay good price 
stumpage or 1,000 feet. T. A. Willis, Villa Rica, Ga. 


Write for free booklet on how to net most for white, 
brown and duck eggs. ’. L. Meloney, Inc., 172 Duane 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
ae Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
‘enn. 

















AGENTS WANTED 
we Peal ges Yap Bale, — Renta wanted 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

A business of your own—making sparkling Glass 
Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, Signs. Big 
book and sample free. E. Palmer, 558, Wooster, Ohio. 








Concord 














Nothing free 
Develop- 
Franklin 


Kodak Finishing.—Mail your films. 
but we make better pictures that don't fade. 
ing, 10 cents roll; prints 3 to 6 cents each, 
Studio, P. O. Box 2192, Birmingham, Ala. 


a Jo!) 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 


Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, .Registered Patent Attorney, 77-A 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING 


Good Printing.—Special offer: 250 full size Letter- 
heads and 250 Envelopes for $2; postpaid. Cash with 
order. yrite C. L. Scott Printing Company, Ashe- 


boro, N. ¢ 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


SYRUP 


Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free. Gallon 
ae $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon barrels 











Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 





TOBACCO 


Tobacco.—Best leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.80. Good 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Tobacco, postpaid; best hand picked chewing, 5 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; real smoking, 20c pound. 
Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. 


Guaranteed, postpaid, good red ; leaf juicy chew ing, 
five pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. Smoking 20c. 
Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn, 














Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 


$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








Big pay every day taking orders for Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. 
Outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 





Agents $250 month. Sell new line guaranteed Hosi- 
ery. Latest styles. Big sellers. Extra commission. 
Samples furnished. Silk hose for your own use. Write 
quick, State size hose worn, Silknit Hosiery Co., 
Dept. 437, Dayton, Ohio. 





= — 

Salesman wanted to represent helf million dollar 
manufacturer. No cash required. sig sample outfit 
free. Sell Paints, Varnishes and Roofing with money 
back guarantee, direct from factory to user. ve give 
exclusive territories in which our men can earn $4,000 
to $10,000 a year. Permanent position. Manufacturer, 
Box 797, Dept. 33, Kansas City, Mo, 





Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. Auto to travel 
in. Introduce finest line guaranteed Silk Hosiery you 
ever saw. 126 styles, colors. Guaranteed to wear 7 
months or new hose free. High class proposition. New 
sales plan. No experience needed. No license to pay. 
Credit given. Spare time satisfactory. Samples fur- 
nished. Write. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 8037, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

Wanted.—500 dissatisfied farmers and sons to stop 
renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to consumers. Start your own business Make 
from $125 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be 
your own boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—products, service methods, sales and 
advertising literature. Large sales mean big profits 
first day. Sales increase every month. Steady year 
around. Lowest prices. Best values. Most service. 
Rawleigh methods get the most business everywhere. 
For particulars write W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept C-15 
PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 


(Approximate spot cotton prices March 22, reported to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
based on official standards for grade and staple. 


Inchcs— % 15-16 


11-32 1 1-16 1% =: 1 3-16 1% 


ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic growth short cotton—1 inch 


and above Western growth. 


For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points. 
22.91 23.41 24.06 


Strict middling ........... 20.56 20.81 21.91 9 4 4.060 seeee tens 
Middling Scnekoubak o ie Save 20.31 20.56 21.66 22.56 23.01 3 Sire ee ool 
Strict low middling ....... 19.56 19.81 20.66 21.56 22.01 22.56 conse naa 
NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying. Quotations are delivered 


to mill points. 
AE as ccadavcnecevedes 21.06 21.43 


rere 23.56 23.81 25.93 31.06 


Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades and some 30 


different lengths of staple. 


Quotations, unless otherwise stated, are based on the closing price of middling, %-inch, 
May future contracts at New York which closed March 22 at 20.81 cents. Changes upward or 
downward in the quotations of future months are usually similarly reflected in the price 


of spot cotton. 


GEO. A. DUNAGIN, In Charge Atlanta District, 
Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Quotations Service, 








| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 


| By G. F. HUNNICUTT | 





scteaacienmeninanines ——e 


Three Coch Nestea Made 62 
Bales Cotton With Three Plows 


HAVE been going to Carrollton for 

many years and have had an oppor- 
tunity to visit almost every section of 
the county. ‘On this trip, however, I visit- 
ed a community that 
I had not seen be- 
fore. Carroll has one 
farmer who= still 
sticks to the Poland 
China hogs. I refer 
to Joe R. Martin. 
He has sent out many 
a good pig to farm- 
ers in various sec- 
tions of the South- 
east. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


On Thursday I went out to visit Joe 
Martin and he kindly took me around to 
see his neighbors, who have become very 
much interested in registered Jersey 
cows. Those men are J. F. Morris, and 
his two sons, J. G. and T. T. Morris. 
Each one purchased a Jersey heifer out 
of a shipment brought into the county 
from Tennessee. These have all turned 
out well and now they have three of the 
best Jerseys that I have seen recently. 
As good luck would have it all three drop- 
ped heifer calves, so they will soon have a 
nice herd of high class Jersey cattle. 


These men live in one of the very best 
sections of Carroll County. They have 
level land with the very best of red clay 























Birmingham, Ala. 









“Five Times More Business from Ads 
in The Progressive Farmer!’’ 


This message is for those hatcherymen who are looking for a larger market for their baby chicks and who 
want to place their advertising in the medium from which they can expect to receive the best possible results. 


We ask that you read the letter below which 
comes to us from Sunnycrest 
of Huntington, W. Va. 





Hatcheries 





“ 


from our advertising and you may continue it 
in the issues of March 16, April 6 and 20. We 
may find it to our advantage to change copy 
on April advertising, however. 


“It may interest you to know that we have 
tried the same copy in ———————— 
other paper omitted by publisher) and Pro- 
gressive Farmer is bringing us about 5 times 
more business.” 


. we are receiving good results 


(name of 





Memp his, Tenn. 


Book More April Orders! 


Now is the time to start your sales efforts anew by 
placing copy in our next April issue and continuing 
it every week. Many hundreds of farmers have just 
been waiting until April to place their orders for 
baby chicks, so it is up to you to tell them about 
your stock. 
either our display or classified baby chick columns. 


Place Your Advertising Where Results Are Sure 


The Progressive Farmer is the paper for you to use. 
tisers and hatcheries receive from advertising in our paper. 


Mail Your Order and Copy to Our Nearest Office Today! 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


Raleigh, N. C. 


The above letter is typical of results poultry adver- 


Louisville, Ky. 


Do it by running a good size ad in 











Dallas, Texas. 


foundation, and they do some extra good 
farming. Ed Caldwell, J. G. Morris, and 
T. T. Morris all live on small adjoining 
farms, and I don’t know of three better 
ones, or three that are better managed. 
They made a record rarely, if ever, ex- 
celled. Last year they gathered 62 bales 
of cotton with three plows. They used a 
liberal supply of commercial fertilizer, 
and then a side-dressing of nitrate of 
soda, and they certainly made the cotton. 
They also made extra good yields of 
corn. 

I am often accused of only writing up 
the big farmers. This is only because 
small farmers who are doing high class 
work are rare. They could produce as 
much per plow as any farmer if they 
would only raise their standard. I cer- 
tainly enjoyed seeing the farms of these 
three men, and to see that two of them 
were interested in raising purebred Jer- 
sey cattle. 





| PLAN NOW FOR NEXT FALL'S | 
| COMMUNITY FAIR | 


l = 


OY J. ELLISON, teacher of voca- 

tional agriculture at the Duncan, §S. 
C., High School, has had several years’ 
experience in conducting successful com- 
munity fairs. Consequently, we asked 
him to give our readers some hints on 
how to organize and put on a community 
fair in small rural communities. We 
are glad to give his reply herewith :— 

“Some individual or organization 
should show initiative and take the lead 
to start a community fair organization. 
It may be the agricultural teacher, school 
superintendent, school improvement asso- 
ciation, or parent-teachers’ association— 
any interested individual or any civic or- 
ganization. 

“To function satisfactorily, a fair 
should have a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, and directors of 
chairmen of the various departments. 

“Committees or chairmen of commit- 
tees should be appointed to arrange for 
special features about as follows :— 

1, Chairman for men’s departments: crops, 
livestock, dairy, poultry, honey, vegetables, 
fruit, etc. 

2. Chairman for women’s department: cam- 
ning, cooking, sewing, home garden, home 
products, etc. 

3. Chairman for school and civic depart: 
ments. 

4. Published program of entertainment and 
advertising. 

5. Athletics and stunts. 

6. Finance committee to raise money for 
necessary expenses by selling foods, drinks, 
novelties, special programs, and plays, charg: 
ing a small admission fee. 





7. Decorating committee. 

8. Entertainment committee for visitors and 
judges. 

9, Fireworks. 


“As it is often difficult to obtain pre 
miums for first places for each article 
or thing exhibited, one can arrange t0 
give ribbons for places—blue for first, 
red for second, white for third—and 4 
an additional feature special prizes might 
be arranged for the one winning the 
greatest number of blue ribbons or the 
highest number of points in a depart 
ment such as cooking, farm crops, ete 


“A fine place to hold a community fait 


is in vacant buildings, the schoolhous% 


or a community building.” 


Mai 
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“After Cousin Ben lost his teeth an’ had to chew fast an’ furious to get results. 


zz “al ste ey ile 


| AUNT HET 


By ROBERT Qu ILLEN 


“The Wee: to Stop vey Epidemic 
o’ Pettin’ Is to Let Whiskers 
Grow Again.” 


sy TER Cousin Ben lost his teeth 
an’ had to chew fast an’ furious 
to get results, his beard moved up an’ 
down lively enough to keep the air stir- 
rin’ an’ saved usin’ a fly brush in the 
summer time. 

“Seein’ him the other day made me 
think about this pettin’ business. Kissin’ 
in the old days was just as frequent as 
it is now, but it was briefer. Most 0’ 
the men folks had whiskers, an’ if they 
showed any symptoms o’ paralysis, the 
girls broke away. Bein’ crushed to a 
manly bosom an’ havin’ whiskers pushed 
against your face ain't no more blissful 
than bein’ hit with a cow’s tail while 
you're milkin’, 

“The girls didn’t codperate much in 
them days, an’ some fellers couldn’t never 
get a kiss without stealin’ it, but the 
mostly whiskers—whiskers 
tobacco. 


reason Was 
an’ chewin’ 

“Pa hadn’t growed a beard yet when 
he was settin’ up to me, but he chawed 
some. 

“The first time he tried to kiss me was 
on the way home from Friday night 
choir practice. I seen what was comin’, 
out I wasn’t goin’ to encourage him none 
an’ didn’t pucker. 

“It didn’t 
because t 
aim. He 
hit just 


make no difference, though, 
horse shied and spoiled Pa’s 
aimed for my mouth, but it 
under my ear an’ skidded on 
down to my chin. 

“That was the way all men kissed in 
them days. They just hauled off an’ 
smacked you, an’ that was the end of it. 
like you see in 

where they just fasten to- 
shut their eyes for a nap, is 


“This modern kissin’ 
the movies, 
gether an’ 


” 


more like vulcanizin’ a patch on a inner 
tube. 

“It don’t look decent to me. Folks 
that like to kiss that way ain't got. no 
right to, an’ the ones that has a right to 
wouldn't like it. 

“The wickedness kissin’ depends on 
how it makes you feel, an’ my notion is 
plain kissin’ don’t give these here mod- 
ern younguns no more thrill than we got 
a-holdin’ hands. 

“But I don’t like to see a girl kissin’ 
a man she ain’t goin’ to marry. If she 
don’t kiss but one man, she thinks he’s 
the only one she could enjoy kissin’, but 
the girl that gets to kissin’ round the 
neighborhood like a politician at a baby 
show finds out they all taste purty much 
alike, an’ after a while no man seems 
different enough to fall in love with. 

girl kissed too much is like a used 
car. A good paint job makes her look 
fresh, but the man that gets her always 
wishes he knowed her history.” 


(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate.) 


VOICE OF THE FARM 


A Stump Puller Is Worth the Cost 
{ HAD but little 

puller as my stumps were long leaf 
yellow pine and in th 
four to ten feet However, I decided to 
get a stump puller and try it. I thought 
[ might as well lose some money in buy 
ing a stump pul‘er as to pay 
year on stumps. 


confidence in a stump 


e ground from about 


rent every 


I bought a secondhand machine and it 
has proved well worth the cost. We 
pulled with ease stumps that were about 
nine feet in the ground. It beats dyna- 
mite. We worked the stumps into fuel 
and sold enough of that rich pine to pay 
over half the cost of the machine. The 
stumps were full of tar and would have 
stayed in the ground for years and years 
I want to get my land cleared of stumps 
s> | can use more machinery. The long 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


following are average 


a 


prices at designated markets, 


except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


( hicago — 





Last Week 


Pre-war 


Month Ago Year Ago (1919-14) 





leaf pine is a stump that will stay with 
you unless you remove it. 
Let's do away with our share croppers 
—the stumps. Y. M. IVEY. 
Walker County, Ala. 


EGG CONTEST NEWS 


At THE end of Fe 1,000 

hens in the fifth egg laying contest 
at Auburn had laid 65,337 eggs—a_ per- 
54.4 per cent during the 
four months. Dur- 
ing the month of 
February their pro- 
duction was 18,008 
eggs which was an 
average of 18 eggs 
per hen, or a_ per- 
centage score of 64.3 
per cent. 


nonin the 


centage score of 


In reporting on 
production Prof. 
John E. Ivey, head 
of the poultry department, and Arthur 
Gannon, superintendent of the contest, 
said that the feed cost averaged 23 cents 
per hen for the month. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


The total production was greater than 
either of the: former contests on the same 
date. This caused Mr. Ivey and Mr. 
Gannon to conclude that some new high 
records at Auburn will be made during 
this contest. 

\t the end of the month the highest 
pen in the contest was a pen of White 
owned by Frank Holcombe, 
Oneonta. These birds had 913 eggs to 
their credit. Marshall Farm, Mobile, was 
next with 868. Etheridge Farm, Ash- 
ford, was third with 861. 


Leghorns 


The average feed consumption per bird 
during the month of February was seven 
pounds. Of this, .8 pounds was wet mash, 
2.43 pounds was dry mash, 2.73 pounds 
2 pounds was oats, .4 pounds 
was milk, and .05 pounds was cod liver 
oil. The feed cost to produce a dozen 
eggs was 15.47 cents. P.O. DAVIS. 


AUNT HET 


| By R. O UILLEN. Copyright 1929. by 


Publishers Syndicate 


Was grain, .¢ 


i 
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“T don’t know as I’ve done anything 
wicked for a long time, except when I 
had my picture took I set so my bes! 
ankle would show.” 

“Girls got married young in my time, 
but they didn’t begin to want fellers be- 
fore they learned to tend their noses 
without bein’ told.” 


(407 A) 23 


PUREBRED BABY “CHICKS — 


Sit poovensnesscennsepeemnasvenninamnannenn 


RIVERSIDE 











from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
and accredited. Tancred 
O66US COT OF. White Leghorns with pedigreed 
males from the country’s best breeders. Parks 
Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Book free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
log and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
ou cess ery § them will save you money, time and 
orrry. live delivery. 
RIVERSIDE ‘HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
R.F.D 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 
kel RB 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


One dollar down 
laces order— 
icks delivered 

ony time. Pay post- 
man balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 

















For 
larger profits 
buy our Tancred 
Leghorn Chicks carrying % 
§ se blood. 90% of all males 
sed this year carry one-half 324 egg 
blood on ler NOW. $15 hundred, 2¢ a chick books 
your order. Circular free. Hatching eggs carrying 
the same blood as our baby chicks, $1.75 a setting. 


ANCH & BRANCH, Culiman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 


Hatchery Chicks 
atchery hicks 
TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS DAILY 
Quick live delivery purebred, 


healthy, husky Baby Chicks. Also 
three weeks old stock. Write 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
Central Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


QUALITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Blood Tested Stock. Pen 
Pedigreed males 




















From State Inspected, 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. 
in all pens from 200-314 hens. We have 12 small 
pedigreed and three large flock matings. Chicks 
of highest quality. Tancred and Hanson fowndation, 
at reasonable prices. 


New Catalog Ready. 
HOWARD FARM, 
aa 


Write 
DUNN, N. C. 











rarity SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS pea 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Re 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wrenduee 
BVERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA- 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produc ed entirely 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm, Mocerate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hatfiesburg, Miss. 


BABY CHICKS 


Order now for prompt delivery. 
lity high. Write for pric 
AMERICUS HATCHERY, AMERICUS, GA. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex (2, Brenham, Texas 





Prices low; 











PUREBRED POULTRY 


———— — 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 te 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
ege contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets,hens,cockerela—low prices. 
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GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 






































Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tbh... $0.07 $0.07%4 $0.08 * A 
Wis. Round White, cwt.... 82% 824 2.20 1.17 

JS, QVETOGE, CWh...-.ce.eceseenee, 1170 ~©—-10.45 8.00 80; | BABY CHICKS STAT E ACCREDITED 

“s, medi ve. cw ? 38 2 2 98 50 100 «500 
ee _m ‘ tum, NONE, CWE. 6 eccvcs 12.38 11.1 1 21 i 6 ol Six Free Diecast ent Wile teams, & 2. Bae $1.00 OF F 

OS, JOSH TEES, WOR on <i sess an es esis 2 40 7% 21 White Wyandottes .................005 $4.15 $7.65 $14.65 $71.65 PER 100 

Tens, heavy. live. tb 2 R14 9 1% CHICKS Buff Orpingtons and Black Minorcas...... 1.65 8.75 16.00 75.00 | on ORDERS 
Butte oe eee mer eek Sea ee Ra pret ge a “ WITH White, Brown and Buff Leghorns r 
aiter, extras, er re ree 18 49% 49 30% EVERY and Anconas ...... Sauer eeNSRGAbei 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 PLACED 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.3544 1.44 1.63, 1.071 HUNDRED | Assorted Heavy Breeds. --.-.-..-.....++.. eid i hese DAYS IN 
Corn, No. 2 anlar ees ‘O5t4 #0? 1.00% 5014 ORDERED PALMER HATCHERY, Shelbyville, Tenn. ADVANCE 
Oats ie ee ee ie : 50 RF 61% 423 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.........04. 21.50 21.50 17.50 16.20 ation ngs 

Vew Vork:— RRR nad 
ca le as aus am 2” | PUREBRED LIVESTOCK © 
Potatoes, L.I., U.S. No. 1, 150-tb. sk... $.8.25 saan! | eee a Bi cat See ae 
“Ipples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt.. 1.50 1.50 aang. -auusas 

"VO. 3. FFla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, bbl. tNo. 1 best. 

SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK *x Cc Y 
aah — More Dollars per Cow per Year 
B n, sides 1214 ‘otte middtins . Increased milk yield cow, according to reliable 
~ MOH <oxdansenneseusesaueaes ss - ‘ ae os aren a ’ font Nag : ae ‘. vasa . More Milk quthortdins. pF in larger profits. Tisisteine peoduce 
Ss zen . és os snvoeuebwaboeteests< (a ‘ 2 eanut s, lancy irginia, Dushel.... ; 42 the most milk and butterfat. That’ 3 why the majority of dairymen milk 
COCR, BUNUN oi viccsed stead 60@65 Beef cattle, pound ........... weve 24@4 Holsteins. Extension 
Corn, bushel .........-+-esesseeeeees 68@70 Send for The -HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF SEO 
ee 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ilincis 
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ID you ever see a pale, 
sun-starved youngster 
from the city streets thrive, 
fill-out, ‘‘come into his 
own’’after asummer on the 
farm? That’s what the Vita- 
min D in sunshine means 
to any growing body. 
Now by a scientific process, Pratts 
Buttermilk Growing Mashis rendered 
so rich in Vitamin D that mid-winter 
hatched birds have all the advantage 
of mid-summer sunshine. 
Without Vitamin D, birds don’t get 
the full growth value from feed. But 


BABY CHICK FOOD 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1. H. McNeill & Son, 

Wilkesboro, N. C. 

C. L. Grigsby Groc. Co., 
Asheville, N. C 


A. 


Co., 
Black Mountain, N. C. 
Blanton Grocery Co., 
Spruce Pine, . Cc. 
W. Jefferson Produce Co., 
W. Jefferson, N. C. 
Piedmont Feed & Seed 


0., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ene Oe a 
} Palins 
TAM aia, “ 
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new | 
Vitamin discovery! 
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SARCASASES 
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this extra Vitamin Din Pratts shows 
such startling results because all the 
food elements needed to develop 
bone, muscle, nerve, blood and feath- 
er are already abundant in Pratts. 
Meat scrap—dried buttermilk—fish 
meal— bone meal—alfalfa meal— 
corn meal—middling s—bran—oat- 
meal—calcium carbonate—calcium 
phosphate—iodized salt. 

See nearest Pratt dealer listed below 
about your season’s supply. He guar- 
antees Pratts and will be glad to give 
you all the details. 


PRATT FOOD CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mash 


LAYING MASH” 


THESE CARLOAD DEALERS RECOMMEND PRATTS 


Talley & Baugham, Inc., 
Washington, N. C. 
Arthur T. Peace, J 
Thomasville, N. C. 
A. Blanton Grocery Co., 

Shelby, N. C. 
Rink’s Grocery Store, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

W. G. Weeks & Co., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
J. P. Wyatt & Sons Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Blanton Grocery Co., 

Marion, N. C. 


Greensboro, 
A. Vinson, 


Feed & Fertilizer 
Cherryville, N. 


J. H. Step 
Hendersonville, 

Southern Feed 
Hamiet, N. C 


A. C. Hattaway — Co., 


Goldsboro, N. C. 

Buxton-White Seed Co., 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Farmers Union Sup. Co., 


Davidson & Wolfe, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
A. Blanton Grocery Co., 
Morganton, N. C. 

p & Co., 


Sterling Store Co., 
Franklinton, N. C. 
Glenn Bros., 
rham, N. C. 
W. J. Kirkham Seed Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


New Bern, N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
R. P. Turner, 

Greer, S. C. 
Marion Leach, 
Greenville, S. C, 


Carrot! Fobte Groc. Co., W. Grossman & Son, Inc., Glen Allen Store, GEORGIA 
Chester, S. C. Petersburg, Va. Glen Allen, Va. : Geergia Seed Store, 
R. B. Baker, S. D. Scott & Co., Bristol Seed & Grain Co., Macon, Ga. 
Newberry, S. C. f Norfolk, Va. Bristol, Va. Greene Brothers, 
Farmers Whos. & Retail $. D. Scott & Co Marion Hdw. & Sup. Co., Canton, Ga. 
Grocery Co., Portsmouth, Va Marion, Va. B. B. Kirkland, 
Florence, S. C. S. D. Scott &Co Vance Supply Co., Augusta, Ga. ‘ 
Brabham Seed Co., Berkley, Va. Abingdon, Va. Lewis H. Cottonglm, 
Columbia, S. C Weaver Produce Co., Honaker Grocery Co., Atlanta, Ga. \y 


Woodruff & Cantrell, 
Spartanburg, S. C. i. B 
VIRGINIA 
Winchester Seed Co 
Winchester, Va. 
Wood & Sons, 


T. W. 
Richmond, Va. ood 


Stuarts Draft, Va. 

Fanney, J. M. 

Ik, Va. 

Va. Seed & Feed Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Boyer Grocery Co., Ine., M. A 

Woodstock, Va. 


Honaker, Va. 
Bloxom Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Belford Company, 
Savannah, Ga. 
ALABAMA 
W. H. McMurray, 
Roanoke, Ala. 


Bloxom, Va. 
Russell Hardware Co., 
Lebanon, Va. 
. A. Elliott, 
Suffolk, Va. 


If your dealer is not listed write us, as there are hundreds of loyal Pratt dealers who buy less than car lots whose name does not appear in this listing. 



































Buckhead Seed Store 








